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4 WANDERER’S VOICE. 








wom, ah, too soon, dear love, I shall be gone, 
And this bright sun will shine for me in 
walt 
This happy, happy, sun that shines for me— 
That mocking shines above our parting 
pain 


Yet sometimes, in the tender twilight time, 
Wilt thou pot be aware of me—a shade— 

\ memory that enters with the dusk, 
A waiting ghost that will not be gainsaid 7? 


ind thou wilt say—“She came and she has 
fledl— 
How strange our meeting was—how brief 
our day!" 
Thou lovest much when I ain by thy side; 
Will love be dead when I am far away? 


for thee will grow the laurel leaf of fame— 
For thee thy home, thy children’s laughing 


play— 
sech things as men hold dearthy days will 
crown, 


Leaving no lack when I am far away? 


Thea wilt recall the 
tears, 
Aod feel old kisses touch thy lips once more, 
Aad Ongers tremble tn thy clasping hold— 


Then lights will come‘ and all be as before. 


past perchance with 


I woald not cause thee puin I might not 
se the— 
When Lam gone be happy and forget; 
Seat if some touch of memory thrill thy heart, 
My once—“God bless ny love, who loves 
me yet," 


OUT OF THE NIGHT. 


SY THK 
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CHAPTER LV.—(ConTINUED. ) 


PYHEN for some minutes there waa 
| siuience. Lady Linleigh was the first 
to break it. 

“Do you know how I shall try to reward 
you, Earle?’ she asked. 

“I think less of the reward than of the 
“indness that prompts it,’’ he replied, 
gratefully. 

“i shalldo my best to further your in- 

‘erests in life—to help you to ‘reach such a 
postion &s shall please Doris, 1 will hasten 
joar marriage by every means in my 
power, and | will love you as though you 
were my own son. Do not look #0 grate 
fal; they will wonder what I am saying 
* you. You understand, once and for all, 
laball never allude to this again.”’ 
The next moment Lady Doris was laugh- 
‘gly accusing the countess of having 
saked ber to sing, in order that she might 
Wik at her case, 


“We are quite a family party,” said 





| to marry yet; a yearor two 


Linieigh. “Earle, do you play bil- 
“No,” he replied, “I do not.” 
—e come at once, and let me give | 
aa your trst lesson. No man can hope | 
Scceed in this worid who cannot play | 
Uilliards 
Bn went into the billiard room to see 
ae a “sson given and received, while 
ma Estelle pondered over the same 
. . blew iid Doris love Earle, or did sbe 
Oa the 
: ng following the ear! and 
: p 4 ng conversation was 
® re ay “ * “ r . ea ‘ 
* x f te ” K 6 
a with me, Mr. Moray,’’ said 
eee 
al wWecan talk more at our ease 


“Sder the | 


road blue sk y.”’ 





Then, as they walked through the stately 
domain, the earl talked more seriously 
than he had ever done before. 

“Some men,” he said, ‘might object to 
seeing an engagement of the kind ful- 
filled. I do not. When Doris, as you 
kvew, had no same, no bome, you would 
bave been proud to makeher your wife; 
she, in turn, should be,and is, 1 do not 
doubt, proud to reward your love. 

“Now, it would be very easy for me, 
Earle, to imitate one of the fathers in 
heavy comedy, and say, ‘Take her—be 
happy; bere are fifty thousand pounds 
and my biewing.’ I repeat, that would be 
easy, but it would bean injustice to you. 
I prefer that you shall make a position for 
yourself, and win her; you will be bap- 
pier.”’ 

**Yea,”’ replied Earle, ‘‘a thousand times 
happier. I love her so dearly—pardon me, 
my lord—so dearly, that I would work, as 
Jacob did, seven years to win her; and, 
because of my great love, they would 
seem as one day.” 

“] will take your fortunes in hand,”’ said 
the earl, “as I told you before. It would 
be easy to give you one; but I will give 
you what ie far better—the means of mak- 
ingone. I will place you in such a posi- 
tion thatit shall not be inthe power of 
any person to say, when he hearsof my 
daugtter’s marriage, that she had made a 
mesa! liance.”’ 

“Thank you, my lord; my deeds, my 
life shall thark you.” said Earle, earn- 


esti v. 
**You have already,”’ continued the earl, 


“made for yourself some reputation asa 
poet; now tell me, bave you ever turned 
your attention to politics?’ 

The young poet’s face giowed again; it 
was so sweet to him, for her dear sake, 
this high hope of fame. 

“I bave studied the leading topics of the 
day,” he replied, modestly. 

“I know you have the gift of eloquence, 
and my first effort on your behalf shal! be 
that you be returned a member for An- 
derley. The late member died a tew weeks 
since, and i am repeatedly asked to put 
forward a candidate. You shal!i be that 
candidate, Earle Moray, and you shall 
succeed, When you are M. P. for Ander- 
ley, we will taik of the next step.’’ 

“IT can not thank you,” said Earie, 





| made fortune and position—it w 


breathlessly. “it would be quite useless | 


for me to try.” 

“In the meantime thereis an appoint 
ment in London, in the civil service, 
vacant, and | think my influence can pro- 
cure it for yon. It will bring you in an in- 
come of seven or eight hundred pounds 
per annum. 
will of course be mine.”’ 

Earle raised his band Ww bis head with a 
bewildered expression. 

“I think,” he said, “I must have had a 
fairy god-mother.”’ 

“Genius isa fairy godmother,’’ said the 
earl, laughingly. “‘We shaliail be very 
happy, Earie. Doris is young—too young 
in the great 
worid will not burt ber. Ido not think 
anything will ever take her from you, 
Earle.” 

“7 am sure of it, my iord. i 
faith in my icve.”’ 

That very evenirg Lord Linleigh wrote 
to London, to secure the appointment ol! 
which he bad spoken. 

It was characteristic of him that 
than once during the course of that letter 


have full 


more 


writing he iaughed at himself for being 
sen Ler ai 
sbould ba‘ lone bette ¢ k 
have giver be young ma ~ 
bendeome, and have iet Doria marry as 
my daughter ought t: 
Then again he wouid 


with thought, and 


marry 
reproech bimseif 
his heart 


the would 


| for 


The expenses of the election | 
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warm With the consciousness of 
good and generous action. 

It would have been impossibie, even had 
he desire it, to bave kept the household 
in ignorance over Earle. 

He had not been there twenty-four bours 
before the whole body of domestics wore 
interested in his wooing. He was univer- 
sally admired. 

The susceptible portion of the estabiish- 
ment declared that be was as handsome as 
Apollo, with a voice like real musie, while 
languid footmen and knowing grooms de- 
clared him to be the “right kind of a gen- 
tleman.’’ 

The Lady Doris had said little, but she 
had watched him with jealous eyes, If he 
bad failed in any littie observance of form 
or etiquette, she would never have par- 
doned bim; if she bad heard even the |east 
bint that he was not perfectiy wei! bred, 
that he was not sccustomed to the man- 
ners of good society, her angry resentment 
would bave known no bounds 

As it was, she was flattered by the uni- 
versal praise and admiration. Farie might 
have lived with dukes and earls all his 
life. It never occurred to him, this terri- 
ble distance in rank; he did not think of 
it. Ashe once said to Doria, ‘He was a 
gentioman; a king was no more.”’ 

She had half anticipated feeling ashamed 
ofhim, She found, on the contrary, that 
she had ample reason to be proud of him. 

The ear! told his wife and daughter what 
he hoped and intended to do for Farle. He 
almost wondered that the countess should 
beso pleased; her face flashed and her 
eyes filled with tears. 

“You are very good, 
very gently. 

He fancied it was for her daughter's sake 
that she felt pleased. But there were no 
tears in his daughter's beautiful eyes. 


doing a 


“Tam adeal of trouble to you, papa,” 
she said. “It is not enough that you must 
have «a grown up daugbter, but you muat 
also provide her with a husband! It is 
rather too hard on you.” 

‘‘But, Doris, you—you love Earle?’ he 
said, anxiously. 

“Oh, yes, I love Farle 
pities, though, that he 


It is a thousand 
a ready 
uld save 


has not 
you 80 much troubie.”’ 

“My dear Doris, there can be no trouble 
me where 
know how anxious ! 
be happy. You 
Farle?’ 

“lam one of those singularly fortunate 
people, papa, who are happy anywhere,”’ 
she replied. 

Then, seeing « very discontented ex 
pression on his face, she hastened to add: 
“Remember how often you have called 
meéeatrve Studleigh, papa. I find it moe 
ip my nature to laugh than to sentimenta- 
lize: indeed, under pain of instant éxecu- 


you are ooncerned; you 


ami that you should 


will be happy with 


tion, I fearthat I should not, could not 
grow sentimental. Atthe same time, be 
lieve me poone could be more grateful 


than I atn to you about Farle. 


And with that the earl was forced to be 


| content. She #at down to the piano shortly 


beard the gay voice 


He looked at 


afterward, and he 
singing of love and flowers. 
her—the same puzzle came to hin 

‘‘Has she auy heart?’ he asked himee 


’ 


That wasa (juestion which r one yet 
bad been able to answer 
EKar'6,’’ said Lady Doria, aa 1 i 
gether the r z 
& siw 
rea y 
a " 
+ " xt 
book, and wae #lliting on the 6 ot a 


at her feet. 
“J am only too deli 
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Ultrie,” she said, | 
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not often that my beautiful queen wishes 
to talk to me,”’ 

“Your beautifal queen wishes to kaow, 
Earie, what you think of my lady?” 

“My lady!’ he repeated, wondering! y. 

‘Yous; try and not be dull of understand- 
ing—nothing tires meso severely as that. 
My lady! I mean, of course, the Countess: 
of Linleigh. Whatdo you thindof ber, 
Earle?’ 

“I think she is very kind, very beaeti- 
ful, very stately, and very charming.” 

‘*] agree with you; but do you not think 
tbat she is rather sentimental rT’ 

“I hardly know. Why, DoriseT” 

“She basa fashion of dropping into my 
dressing room at ali hours, of taking this 
long hair of mine into her banda, and 
looking as though she would fain kiss it, 
of kissing my face, and talking sboat 
you,” 

“That seems very natural, Doris, and 
very kind,” he said. 

‘‘When she talks about you, Earle, the 
tears Come into her eyes, and she is so elo 
quentabout love. Do you know what! 
fancy sometimes ?’”’ 

“No,” be replied, “I do not.” 

“You need not look so strangely at me; 
but I do fancy at times that when she was 
young, perhaps she loved some one like 
me, who is dead. What do you think, 
Earle?” 

‘It is very possible, darling. I should 
be so kind to her, Doris, in your place.” 

‘Tam kind, I never interfere; I jet ber 
do just as sbe likes with me I am sure, 
Karle, itis not possible to be any kinder 
than that.’”’ 


CHAPTER LVI. 


hardly probable that the Earl of Lin- 
leigh should ask anything from the 
government and be refused. 

He was the rising man of the day, and 
the governinent was anxious fur his sup- 
port. He had great influence, and it was 
ail needed, 

W hen, therefore, he made « special ap- 
plication for this choice bit of patronage, 
it was agreed on all sides that it would be 
inost unwise to refuse it. 


ie E appointment was secured. It was 


Farle was made perfectly happy. The 
incowe of elght hundred pounds « year 
did not wonderful 
thing to him as tie fact that be wasa pub 
lic man, that his footing was firmly eetan- 
lished, and that every day brought him 
nearer to Doris, 

In his simplicity, he oftened wondered 
how it was that littie paragraphs contin 
ually appeared in the leadiang papers of 
the day about him. 

One tine it was lo the effect that it was 
not generally known that Farle Moray, 
Esq., recently appointed to tue Rovai 
Commission Service, was the poet with 
whose last work ail Fogiand wee de 
lighted. Again, that Faerie Moray, Fe;., 
the post, intenced to contest the borough 
of Anderley. 

Ho found bimself continually mentions! 
a4 O06 Of the leading men of wwe day, one 
to whom the eyes of the 
with hope. Earle could not 


soem such @ greal or 


country tarned 
imagine how 
it was, and in bis perpiexity 
to Lord Linieign. 
“If 1 did not kno 


“| should imagine some one 


16 epoke of it 


w that it 
bie,’’ be said, 
was always sending 


6 NOWSs Papers a 


y A ‘ ae ~ 


L686 6 paertagrapus, a ’ 


have made you already Peoples often ask 


m6 about Earle Moray You Lave « 





2 


greater name than this some day, and you 
will wonder how you have scquired it” 

In the meantime he was quite happy. 
He was not to commence his engege 
ment until the middie of April, and the 
earl insisted upon it that he should con- 
tinued at Linleigh Court 

“Laeseons in social life are as needful as 
any otbers,”’ said Lord Linieigh “You 
cannot do better for the next few weeks 
than spend as much time as possible with 
Lady Estelle. | will introduce you to the 
chief maguates of the county; and so you 
will be scquiring knowledge of one kind, 
if not of anotber.”’ 

The next great event was a visit from 
the Duke and Duchess of Downsbury w 
{Anieigh Court. The duke had iong de 
sired to go, but the duchess, prouder than 
himeel!, constantly refused. 

At last curiosity prevaiied. Lord Lin- 
leigh wrote such glowing accounts of his 
bappiness, and such descriptions of the 
beauty of his daughter and the happiness 
of hie wife, that it was notin human nature 
to keep away any longer. 

Then, indeed, was Lady Doris puzzied. 
The countess seemed to have one anxiety: 
it was not for berself at all, but for Lord 
Linleigh’s daughter—that she should look 
beautiful, that they should admire her, 
that she should make the most favorabie 
impression on them, seemed to be ber sole 
desire. 

The young beauty was bighly amused 
at i. They were talking one morning, 
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countess, with something like disappoint The Deke of Downsbury had promised 


ment in her face, quitted the room. 

“I bave beard the proverb, ‘Love me, 
love my dog,’”’ she said to berself. “I 
never heard ‘Love me, love my mother.’” 

Still, the fact that the coming visitor was 
a duchess, and a person of very great im- 
portance, the wife of one of the wealthiest 
dukes in England was not without its 
influence on her; she resolved, therefore, 
to be most charming and gracious. 

She was secretiy amused at Ledy Lin- 
leigh’s anxiety over ber dress. On the 
day when their visitors were expected, 
she said to her: 

“Take great pains with your toliet, this 
evening, Doris—wear that set of pearis 
and rubies.” . 

“If the duke were a widower,” laughed 
Lady Doris to herself, “I should feel sure 
the countess wanted me to make a con- 


| quest.”’ 


She was awed and impressed in spite of 
bereelf, when she stood before the Dochess 
of Downsbury. The duke she remem- 
bered well; she felt no especial awe of 
bim; she could tell from the expression 
of his face that be thought her beautiful. 

She was accustomed by this time to see 
wen fall prostrate, as it were, before her 
beauty, but there was something in the 
high-bred, stately duchess, before which 
my Lady Doris owned herself vanquished. 
She did not understand the emotion in 
lady Linleigh’s face as she led her to the 
duchess, 


“Mamima,’’ she said, in a voice that 


| trembied, “this is Lady Doris Studleigh, 


and Lady KEatellie held a long, shining 
trees of Doria’ hair in her hand 
“] hope,” she said, suddeniy, ‘the | 


duchess will admire your bair, Doris.” 

“Do you, Lady Linleigh?”’ waa the re 
ply, with w little raising of the eyebrows. 
“lam not very anxious about it myself.” 

“My darling,” said the countess, im- 
pulsively, ‘do not say that | want my 
mother to admire and to like, even to 
love, you. 

“Itis very kind of you, Lady Linileigh, 
but itis very improbable. I fancy that I 
remember her grace. She is very tail and 
stately, is she not? with a proud, highb- 
bred face, not handsome atall, but very 
aristocratic?” 

“You, sald Lady Eateile, faintly; ‘*that 
is she.”’ 

“Then lam quite sure, dear Lady Lin- 
leigh, she wili not likeme. I must bave 
been quite a child when you paid that 
memorable visit to Hrackenside, but I 
remember her much better than | remem- 
ber you, and {| am quite sure thet she 
looked as though she would like to shake 
me.’”’ 

“But, Doris,”’ said the countess, earn- 
eatly, “you Must try to make the duchess 
like you. You will try, will you not. my 
dear ?"’ 

“Will you tell me why, Lady Linileigh T?” 
asked the young gir!. 

The countess grew pale and excited. 

‘Do it to please meé, ny darling, because 
| want ber to like you—doit for wy sake. 
Will you, Doris?’ 

The girl laughed—a low, ripplicg laugh, 
that had no music in it 

“I will do anything, Lady Linieigh— 
anything to please you; but, if my own 
mother were living, provided that | lowed 
her myseif, I should not be very anxious 
for any one else to love her.” 

lady Estelle drew beck with something 
like repulsion in ber face. 

“You are mistaken; you can not judge 
It is only natural that we wish every one 
to love and admire what we 
peives.’’ 

Doris looked at ber with laughing eyes. 

“I can not see it. I should like every 
one, for instance, to admire Earle, but I do 
not care about any one loving him.” 

Lady Linleigh sat in silence for some 
minutes, then looking ap, she said: 

“We will not argue over it, my dear 
ehild; but you will promise to be very 
nice to the duchess, and try to win her 
liking ?’’ 

‘Oertainly, I promise, Lady Linleigh. 
Tell me, is the duchess a lady of great 
im portance ?"’ 

“Yea, she is, indeed; she has much in- 
fluence at court and in soctety.”’ 

“Then | will do all I can, not only to 
make ber like me, but to make ber speak 
favorably of me. Shall you be pleased, 
then, dear Lady Linieigh ?”’ 

Yes, she would be pleased; but she 
owned ww herself, with a deep sigh, that it 
was iu poesible to srouse any deep or true 
feeling, any nobie sentiment, 


love our 


any gener 


ous idea, in the girl's mind 

A ppea her vanity, her eres . 
armmit IVD . were sure = 
anewering chord A} pea anyt ng 
Giese was Uulleriy in Vain 


lady Doris iaughed to berself as ine | 





my husband's daughbter.”’ 

The jeweled hands of the duchess trem- 
bied as they lay for one half minute on 
the golden head. 

“I am pleased to see you,’’ she said. 
“You are very fair; | hope you are as 
good as you are fair.”’ 

Lady Doris wondered why, for one half 
minute, every one around her looked so 
solemn, why ber father’s debonair face 
bad lost its color, why Lady Estelle 
turned so hastily away, why Earle stood 
looking on with a strange light in his 
eyes. 

it was droll. Then she dismissed the 
thought. They were all more or less sen- 
Umental, and there was no accounting for 
sentimental people at all. 

She was destined the same evening to 
feel a little more surprised. There had 
aiways been the most perfect harmony 
and sympathy of taste between the earl 
and his daughter, they resembled each 
other 80 closely. 

lady Dorie felt half inclined to disiike 
the duchess; her exciusiveness, her bau- 
teur, awed her after a fashion that was 
rather disagreeable than otherwise. As 
usual, she went to the earl for sympathy. 

“Papa,” she said, “the worst enemy her 
grace ever had could not call her lively.” 


“She is no longer young; liveliness is | 


one of the attributes of youth, you know, 
Dori«.”’ 

*“*Yoa, but a little more of it would cer- 
tainly not hurt her, papa.’”’ 

The earl went to his daughter and laid 
bis band on ber shoulder. 

“Doris,’’ he said, “I want to speak to 
you most particularly, and I want you to 
pay the greatest attention to what I have 
to say.”’ 

She looked up in wonder at this pre 
aim bie. 

“Let me impress upon you,” he said, 
“that it is ny earnest wish that you should 
treat the duke and the duchess with ali 
the respect, attention, and affection that 
liew in your power. You can not show 
them too much, and the more you show 
them the better shail I be pleased. They 
are my wife’s parents,’’ 

“I suppose,” thought Doris, “he expects 
they will leave hima fortune. However, 
I must trim my bark acoording to the sea 
1 have to sail on.’”’ 

So she promised to show all deference, 


all homage, ail respect. She didso. The 


duke admired ber beyond everything; be 
thought her one of the most beautiful, 
most graceful, one of the cleverest giris he 
bad ever met. 

But the duchess did not like her; she 
had never forgotten her first impression, 
that the girl was both vain and wanting in 
goodness, 

She tried to like her, to make the most 
of ber beauty, ber talent, but there was 
no real warmth in ber heart toward her 
daughter's child. Earle, on the contrary, 
wo: ber honest liking. 

in ber own mind, although she knew 
Dorie was the daughter of Lord Lin- 

and the descendant of the Herefords. 
thought her inferior to Earl Moray 
this strangely assorted household re. 
mained until the time drew near when the 
earl thought of going to London. 


at 
eigt 
ahe 


~e 


| to do his best in helping to forward the 
| fortanes of Earle Moray. He by this time 


! 


How the gentie heart yearned over ber, 
the proud young beauty, in the flush of 
ber triumph, never knew. She looked 
upon Lady Linieigh’s great love for her as 
rather tiresome than otherwise; it was 
annoying to ber that she should be visited 
every evening, and that the countess 
should study so attentively her every look 
and word. More than once she spoke 
impatientiy of it to Earle, and wondered 
that he looked so gravely at her. 

“It eseme to me,” she cried, ‘‘that every 
one studies Lady Linleigh a great deal 
more than they study me.’’ 

She wondered why it was that the fair, 
proud face was always so tender for her; 
why the calm eyes always rested on her 
with a loving light; why the voice that 
never varied for others, faltered and grew 
so loving when speaking to her. 

Once or twice it occurred to her that if 
her own mother had been living, she 
could not have shown greater affection for 
her than did Lady Estelle Linleigh. 


CHAPTER LVII. 


~y UCH a May day! like one of those that 
the poets of cold described when they 
wrote of mead and honey. A fiash of 
hesven’s own sunshine, a murmur of 
heaven's own music, a foretaste of the 
goiden glories ci summer which were so 
soon to shine over the land. 

A May day, when in the green heart of 
Engiand, the hawthorn was budding, the 
perfume of violets filled the air, the cuckoo 
remaizied lord of the meadows, the wood 
pigeons began to coo, the butterflies to co- 
quetie with sweet spring flowers—a very 
carnival of nature. 

London had never iooked so bright and 
so gay. The queen bad thrown off the 
black mantie of sorrow, and had come 
forth once more to gladden the hearts of 
her faithful peopie. 

She bed opened Parliament, and a series 
of royal fetes had been announced that 
cheered the whoie city with the hope of 
future prosperity. 

Trade, commerce, literature, and art 
| were all encouraged; as all drooped in 
ber abeence, so they all revived in the 
gracious promise of her serene presence. 

There was to be on the third of May 
a grand drawing-room. Great excitement 
was caused by the announcement that the 
Countess of Linieigh and the Lady Doris 
Studieigh were both on this eventful day 
| to be presented, the countess ou her mar- 
| raige, the Lady Doris as a debutante. 

Ramor was very busy. There was noth- 
img to wonder about over the countess— 
she was well known for many London 
seasons; she had been a beile and a reign- 

img beauty, she was married at last to a 

| popular nobleman, and would doubtiess 
| take ber place as one of the queens of 
| society; she woulda give brilliant fetes, 
' bead the gayeties of the season. 
| Hyde House would doubtless become 
_ one of the most fashionable resorts of the 
| Gay; but there all sensation about her 
Ceased. 
With Lady Doris it was different; more 
| Curiosity was feit to see Lord Linieigh’s 
daughter than his wifs. Peopie heard 
that she wasa reguiar Studieigh, and the 
memory of the handsome, debonair race 
was still living among them. 

im the time of Charies the Second there 
had been iadies of the Studieigh family 
whovwe names were proverbs for beauty, 
wit, and recklessness. Strange stories 
were told of deeds of fun and daring that 
im people less nobie would have veen 

And now on the great world—always a 


—s 








little Diese, a little tired of itself, always | 
athirat for novelty—a new star was to | 


shine—a Stadieigh, with all the fatal, 
witching beauty of her race, and the in- 
beritance of wit that was always pointed. 
Ramor said she was the joveliest giri on 
whom the Eaglish sun had shone for 
many years. She would be weaithy, too, 

| for Lord Linieigh was rich, 


_ the gentic hands touche 


' 


The sunbeams crept through the rose 
colored blind, and feil on the shining jew- 
ela, the costly dresses, the flowers and 
laces, 

For the first time im ber life Lady Doris 
was arrayed im full court costume, and 
certainly nothing could have suited ber 


them now for the first time. She stood in 
all the splendor of ber marvelous besuty 
and rich costume, smiling st berself in 
the mirror. 
“] do not look much like Doris Brace, 
the farmer’s daughter. now,” she said to 
berveif. 

Then Lady Limicigh entered the room. 
“J could sot rest, Doris,” she sid, 
“until | bad seen you, and knew whether 
you felt nervous or not.” 
Something like s smile of contempt 
wreathed the besatiful lipa 
“Nervoas, Lady Lénicigh! not one 
whit,” she replied. 
“Now, if | were about being presented 
to = handsome young monarch, wbo 
wanted a queen to reign by bw side, ! 
might feel nervous.” 
“When | was presented,” ssid Ledy 
Linleigh, “I did feel very nervous | 


bear more om others, lesson yourself.” 
“] am as | was made,” lsughed the girl: 
then she biusbed slightly, for the esr! 
stood at the door of ber dressing-roo™ 
looking at ber with such sdmiration in bs 
eyes as they bad seldom expressed belore 
She could not help fecling om : 
by it. Then she went ape tia, == 
“Now, paps, imagine 

queen; let me make you my grand pre 


wonderipg!y- rr 

tected s faint tremorin the votes. 

Linleigh’s face, too, wae Very POS 
“Qome here one momest = 


t up to ber 
tinued, and Lady Doris we™ ™’ a 
The pale, lovely face oor” bere 


bers, tbe 


antes 5008 ope 
per pane 
ip we 





lips caressed ber. The oo “2 
long tress of the goiden bair post 
“J could uctiet you g° °° 
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oat first wishing you sll happiness.” 

All ber heart wae om ber lips, and ber 
voice trembled with emotion. Lady Doris 
jooked at ber tm s periect bewilderment of 


“You are very kind to me, Lady Lin- 
leigh,” she ssid, and there was something 


“] will steer clear of them, dear Lady 
Linieigh,” said the impatient voice. 
“While the May sun i shining and the 
carriage is st the door, there is hardly 
time to talk sbout the dangers of the 
world. 1 sm quite willing to take them 
for ted.” 

soy Linteigh said to herself that sh 
could net siter ber mature; that she 
out warnsth of peart, and that she could 
pot beip it 

Yet she felt most bitterly disappointed; 
her heart bad yearned for ove kind word, 
lor one tuken of affection from her, but it 
was not to be. 

The earl looked im surprise from bis 
wife to his daughter, but be had made up 
bis mind never to interfere between them, 
or to appear to notice anything that passed. 
Then they entered the carriage and drove 
to St. James’. 

Those present will mot socom forget the 
beauty of the women or the splendor of 
the whole scene, 

Never since the days when her royal 
consort stood by ber side had the queen 
looked better or bappter than on this day, 
when she woke to the sense that the great 
voice of a mighty mation was calling her. 

Nobie sons sad fair daughters stood 
around her; the sobiest of the reaim had 
hastened to do ber homage. The sun that 
shone opon the palaee walis and streamed 
through the windows fell on no more calm 
or roys! face than bers. 

There wae some littice excitement whea 
the name of the Countess of Linieigh was 
announced. Many there remembered her 
years ago, when she bad made ber debut, 
aod smiled to think that for love of the 
gallant car! she bad remained unmarried 
all these years. 

With the entrasce of Lady Doris Stud- 
leigh into the royal presence, there was a 
sensation such as bad not been made st 
the court for many lomg yesrs. 

The giri’s giorious tesuty, ber imperial 
grace, the proud carriage, the splendor of 
ber jeweis, the fascination that seemed to 
clothe her asa garment—even the royal 
face lighted up with admiration as the 
queen's eyes fell om her. 

Words more kind than usual came from 
the royal lady’s lips, and ber beart beat- 
img Digh with triumph, ber position se- 
cwed, the Lady Dorks paseed from that 
kTacious presence. 

Even as shestocnd tending low before 
ibe queen, she said to berself that she 
should be « favorite at court, if iooks 
promised anything. 

The Duchess of Downmsbury was well 
pleased with ber young portege. 

“My dear,” she enid to her, when the 
ordeal was over, “whatever else you may 
lack, you certainly have plenty of nerve.” 

Lady Doris raised her eyer unflinchingly 
0 her grace’s face. 

“Different people,” abe said, “give other 
names to the quality | poesees., Your grace 
ora bérvé—the Stadieighs cali it cour- 
cere 

“Well,” said the duchess, grimly, “I 
Will eail it coursgs, then; you have pienty 
Of it, Lady Doria.” 

“I have no doutt,” was the smiling re 
PY, “that as I go through the world I 
sball need it all” 

The duchess knew thet in s paseage at 
ms, even she, well versed as she was, 
had no chance with Lady Doris. 
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through the flood-gates of ber sorrow. 


She raised her eyes to his—they were 
streaming with tears. 

“I am ungrateful, Uiric,” she said. ‘I 
am wicked and discontented. I see my 
darling so beautiful, yet I cannot go to her 
and clasp herin my arms. I cannot say, 
‘Child, how I rejoiee in you, for you are 
my own,’” 

“No, you csp not say that; but you may 
love berand bess kind to beras you 
will.” 

The countess shook her bead sadly. 

“You do not understand,” she said. 
“Doris ig not affectionate by nature, and | 
can seethat my love annoys snd teases 
ber. Ido not repine, for youlove me, 
Ulric, do you not?” 

Love her? Yes, assurediy he did; how 
could he help it? Yet sil the same he did 
wish that Lady Doris would show greater 
affection for her unknown mother. 





CHAPTER LVIIL 


GROUP of young aristocrats stood 
A in the billiard-room at Bar’s Ciub. 

Some one had played s game and 
won it, some one else had lost; there had 
been high betting, but, strange to say, for 
once money had lost ite charm—billiards 
their attraction. 


Balsover, ‘that it isa treat to look at ber. 
My sisters were both at the drawing-room, | 
and they declare that they have seen noth- 
ing like it.”’ 

“Women can not judge of women,’ said 
Major Maitland, contemptuously. 
The Honorable Charlie looked up 

haughtily. 

“My sisters are as good judges of beauty 
asanyonein England,” be said, hastily. 
“There can be no question about it,” 
interrupted Lord Piercy; “Lady Mtadieigh | 
ia, par excellence, the besuty of the seasun. | 
I saw her myself, and—well, it takes « 

great deal to satisfy me, but she did it.”’ 
“We shail have the noble Piercy, 
spurred and booted, going in for s con- 
quest,” laughed another. 
“No, my dear boy; I am, fortunately tor | 
me, in the full possession of all my senses. | 
I took my Own measure very accurately, | 
long ago, and |, for one, should never as- | 
pire to such « conquest as that of the Lady | 
Studleigh.”’ 
“What rare and touching bumility,’’ | 
laughed a fair-haired officer. “I should 
like to see this paragon.” 
At that moment they were joined by « 
tall, handsome man, who, unti! that mo- 
ment, had been standing slone at the bill- 
iard table, practicing a stroke be wished to 
master. He sauntered to the littic group. 
“] have not heard one word that you 
have been saying, but from the peculiar 
ex pression of Piercy’s face, | would wager 
that you were talking of besuty in some 
shape or other,” he said. 
“We are talking of a new star which has 
suddenly arisen in the fashionable skies 
the beautiful, goiden-hbaired Lady Stud- 
leigh, Lord Linleigh’s daughter.” 
“What of ber?’ asked Lord Charlies 
Vivianne, ‘“‘If anything interesting, tel! 
me quickly. At this moment the click of 
the billiard balls is sweeter to my ears than — 
tne praise of fair woman.” 
“It is my opinion,” said Colonel Clifford, 
laughing, “that in Vivianne’s case a 
burned child dreads the fre. A little bird 
whispered to me some romantic story 
about Florence, and some lovely being to 
whom he was devoted there.’”’ 
Lord Vivianne turned fiercely on him 
wo fiercely that those present looked — 
grave. 
“Jt would be as well for you, Clifford,” 
be said, ‘to refrain from taikiog of that 
which does pot concern you.”’ 
“My dear boy,” replied the eoionel, ‘1! 
meant no barm. If I bad known that 
Florence was a sore subject with you I 
would not bave touched upon it.” 
“Who said it was a aore subject?’ cried 
Lord Vivianne, passionately. 





In one way she was pleased st her 
STanddaughter’s success, although she | 
Geliked 20 much cals self pomsexsion in 
One a0 young. j 

Bat the carl saw no drawback, he ad- | 
anne none. Every ome was enraptured | 
Sony the Lady Doris, every one praised 
ee ber wonderful teauty, and 

Pilmented bims om having so peerless 
* dacghter 


His heart teat bigh with pride, yet 


ae ©did he wish ber engagement 

Rate “5 tay broken. tie saw Lady 

ar ~ O86 & lew minutes before dinner, 

ame * Sm 6 wondered st the paleness of 
“up. © Gepremiogn of her spirite. 

Metter ¢ ©, Be sald, gently, “what is the 
It seemed 


a* though the question broke | 


Then, seeing tbat in ail proteability « 
quarrel would ensue, Major Maitiand in- 
terfered. 

“We are torgetting the subject under 
discursion,” he seid. “You asked me 
what it wes, Lord Vivienne. We were 
speaking of the wonderiui beauty of Lady 
Studieigh, the bandsome earl’s daughter. 
Have you seen ber yet?’’ 

“No,” be replied, “I bave not.”’ 
“Then, by all mesns, contrive to do so. 





The Prince of B is almost wild about 
her Everyone ougl see ber, just t 
KnO®" what a really beautiful woman is 
like.’ 

Then Colonel Clifford, anxious to make 
up the quarrel, went off in # jong and 


rapturous description of the fir lady's 
beauty and grace. i 


“I shall be sure to see her,” said Lord 

Vivianne, briefly. “To tell the trath, I 
do not feel much interested. A besutiful 
face tz 4 rarity, and the chances are ten to 
one the owner is either a simpleton or a 
Girt. I, for one, shall not offer my ad- 
miration at the new beauty’s shrine. Au 
revoir.” 

And with his usual proud, careicss step, 
Lord Vivianne walked away. The others 
looked curiously after bim. 

“I never saw a man #0 completely 
changed in all my life,” said Colonel 
Clifford. “He used to be so good-hu- 
mored, fond of a jest, and abie to bear any 
smount of teasing; and now, one word, 
and be is like a madman. I shall begin to 
think what 1 have beard of him is true.” 

“What is that?’ asked the Honorable 
Charlie Balsover. 

“] was told that he fell in love at Flor- 
ence. I did not bear all the particulars, 
but I was told that he completely lost bis 
heart there.”’ 

“He never bad a heart to lose,’’ said 
one. 

“Who was the lady?” asked another. 

“I do not know. Some one said she was 
& princess in disguise; others, that she was 
of low origin, but of marvelous beauty. 
The whole affair was a mystery. 





**] am told,” said the Honorable Charlie | 
| lieved that she jilted bim, and he bas 


ever resisted him. I believe that he fancied 


| Major Maitland. 


| anne received when he was supposed to 


| some woman or otber,” be said to biaeelf. 
| af they choose to go mad in crowds over 


| ber wonderful grace, her marvelous tal- 


‘Some said she was English, otbers that 
she was Florentine; in any case, it is be 


never been the same man since. 
“He used to boast that no woman had 


he was irresistible. Perhaps he does not 
like learning bis lesson.”’ 

“The biter generally gets bitten,’ said 
the Honorabie Charlie, “I should pot 
wonder if some one has avenged the 
wrongs of ber sex upon him. He has cer- 
tainly gone to great lengths.”’ 

“Why not call a spadea spade?’ said 
“Give his follies the 
right name. He has broken more hearts, 
ruined more homes, dragged more fair 
faces through the dust, than any man of 
his age in England. Serves him right, | 
say, if be hassowething to sufferin his 
turn.”’ 

Which was all the sympathy Lord Vivi- 


have suffered at the hands of a woman. 
He thought but little over what bad been 
said about Lady Studleigh, 
“Men are always waking idols of 


the handsome earl’s daughter, let them; J, 
for one, shall not join them.” 

It had been a great blow to him, the lows 
of Doris. That one love was the master- 
passion of his life. Hehad not intended 
it to be; Le had only thought of her at first 
as one whose beauty was well worth the 
winning. 

Afterward, wheb ber strange fascination, 


ent and wit bad bound him fastin her 
chains, he wave her the one great love of 
his life, none the less fierce and passionate 
because be had many love affairs. 

While they were still at Florence, he 
bad made up bis mind to one of two 
things: either to be true to her al! bis Iife, 
and spend ail bis life with her, or to warry 
her. 

As bis love increased, his scruples died 
away; be would marry this beautiful girl, 
whose coldness had a charm for hin that 


B ° 
ric-a-Brac, 

SUNvOWN«EKS —'‘Sundown doctors” is 
the appellation said to be applied in the 
city of Washington to a class of practi- 
tioners who are clerks in the Government 
offices and who have taken a medical 
degree with a view to practising after the 
bours of their official work are over. 

Coins. —To read an inscription on a silver 
coin which by much wear has becone 
wholly obliterated, put the poker in the 
fire, when red hot place the ccin upon it, 
and the inacription will plainly appear of 
a greenish hue, but will disappear as the 
coin coola, This method was formeriy 
practiced at the mint to discover the genu- 
ine coin when silver was called in. 

NATIONAL FLownns.—National flowers 
have been adopted in various countries as 
follows: Greece, violeta; Canada, sugar 
maple; Egypt, lotus; England, rose; 
France, fleur-de-lis; Germany, corn- flower; 
Ireland, shamrock; Italy, lily; Prussia, 
linden; Saxony, mignonette; Scotland, 
thistle; Spain, pomegranate; Wales, leek. 

Tus Sea CucumBpsR.—The sea cucum- 
ber, One of the curious jelly bodies that 
inbabit the ocean, can practically efface 
himself when in danger by squeezing the 
water out of his body and foroing himself 
into # parrow crack—so narrow as not to 
be visible to the naked eye. He can throw 
out nearly the whole of his inside, and 
yot live and grow again. 

Snakus —Nnakes are altogether absent 
from ireland, and the whole class of rep- 
tiles in represented by only a single species 
—viz, the common viviparous lizard, 
Even the frog, which is abundant enough 
in Ireland, is by many Irish naturalisis 
denied the right to be considered a true 
native, and among the newts only one 
kind bas hitherto been observed, 

OiL.—The oily character of the men- 
hadeo is familiar; it is caught for its oll, 
which is dried out in factories. Menhaden 
fishermen use purse nets, which are tarred 
to preserve them. To keep their hands 
from sticking to the tarred nets they rub 
them on « freshly caught menhbaden, hand- 
ling it something as they would a cake of 
sap. Sooily is the menhaden that the 
siiuuple pressure thus applied is enough to 
bring through the scales oil sufficient for 
the purpose, 

Tuxkeny.—The origin of the word 
‘turkey’ bas been much disputed, By 
some itis thought to be derived from the 
call of the female bird, which, by a stretch 
of imagination, has appeared to them like 
‘Turk, turk.”’ Otbers, in the past, were 
under the erroneous impression that the 
bird was a native of Turkey, whence it 
took its appellation. But ite name really 
arose from ite having been imported into 
England at the time when all merchants 
were popularly known as Turkey mer- 
chapts. 

THe laneren.—The lobster’s legs, all 
told, are ten in number, but only eight of 
thewe are largely used for waiking. The 
front pair, or big clawa, bave been special- 
ized, as inthe craband most other of the 
bigher crustaceans, into prehensive organs 
for catching and crushing the prey. ‘I'heir 
use is obvious, Lobsters feed largely off 
molluske of various sorte apd other bard- 
shelled marine animals; in order to be 








nothing else ever possessed, 

iiis love grew fiercer as she grew colder; 
be bad wade up bis mind that she should 
never ve parted from bim—that he would 
slay any one who tried vw separate them. 

When he had found that she bad left | 
bim, many long months did he spend in 
searching for her. He had quite de ided | 
what to do when he did find ber. If asy 
one bad bribed her to leave him, the crime 
should be most dearly avenged. He | 
would teil ber that he was willing tw 
make her his wife, and then he would 
marry her. 

“Yarry her!’ he repeated the words Ww 
bimeecif, with a bitter laugh. He wouid 
have dore anything, bave slain her and 
killed himeelf; rather than leave her 
agein, or jet her go outof bis life. She 
would, of course, be delighted to be Lady 
Vivianne; it was not likejy that she would 
refuse such an offer. He sneered at him 
self for being willing to make it; he 
eneered st himself for his great, over 
weening love. He hated himself because 


it bad won such power over bin —beesuse 
it bad bumbled him even to the yowe of 


marriage 
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whatall the money in the world cannot 
purchase— Wisdom, which ia the true end 


of man upon the stage o! existence. 


able to break or crush the shelis of those, 
andieo getat the soft fish within, they 
have soquired such large and very mus 
cUlar pippers or pincers, 

Kani, ALMANAOS,— The history of 
written almanacs dates back to the second 
contury of the Christian era. The Alox- 
andrian (Greeks in the timeof Ptolemy, 
A. D. 100-1, used alroanace. Prior to the 
written slimanacs of the (reeks there were 
calendare of primitive simanacse. The 
Kowan fasti sacri were similar to modern 
simanacse. Knowledge of the calendar 
was at first confined tothe priesta, whom 
the poopie had to consult not only about 
the dates of festivals, but also concerning 
the proper time for instituting various 
legal proceedings. 

Menroom is Stam.—Serfdom is universal 
iu Siers, with the result that aman is quite 
uncertain when be may call bis time and 
his labor his own. For so many months 
in the year be is bound to serve bis chief, 


and at any time he may be called on for 
‘special King’s service.”’ For instance, 
when « Prince is on his travels, every dis 
igh 6Uwwl bh he passes ia cailed 
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ADSMIKABLE THINGS. 


BY 4, 1. KH, 
The band outetretche4 to meet a brother's. 
A itfe es poset tn saving others. 
(1004's preacher seeking out distress, 
With will and power to make it lens. 
The scmrtng etudent boy retired, 
With holy tnapiration fred 
Lave's misston, overieaping croed, 
Teaching the Geaf and blind to read 
The hand that wields the hammer, then 
W ith ejun! ek1)) takes up the pen 
The patriot tfling for his wind, 
W ith energetic soul and mind 
The steam press, engine, forge, aud plow 
Pearl 4rope on the laborers brow 
The poet’s «weet and hopeful sony 
Hamanity waging war with Wrong 
A menther, at the close of day 
Teaching ber little ones pray. 
The Christian apirit taking fight, 
Vrom thie dim world to endless light. 
And all things ae through life we plod, 
W hich Urings us nearer truth and God 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII.—(ContinurD ) 


him to show bim the way, the crowd, 

of enuree, followed them open- 
mouthed. Gerald carried the ohild into 
the nest ilittie room of the Village Hos. 
pital, aod the doctor caine in. 

“J will walt outside, and hear what 
amnies with him,’ said (ierald. 

Presently the Sister came out to him. 

“Helis not very much burt,’’ she said. 
“He was haif stunned by striking his bead 
when he wes knocked down, and very 
frightened. Would you like to see him?” 

Gerald sald he should, and he followed 
her in. The boy, very large-eyed and pale, 
looked inclined to whimper; but Gerald 
addressed him in just the proper tone, and 
#0 arrested the tears. 

“Weil, my ittie man?’ he said. “I’m 
glad to see you are not very much hurt 
after all.”” Hewat down beside him and 
took bis band. “I suppose bis people are 
coming 7" he said to the Sister inan under- 
tone. 

“He's an orphan,” said Sister Agnes. 
“Rat i will take charge of him.” 

“Then hewill do very well !’’ said Ger- 
ald. 

Mister Agnes, from the other side of the 
bed, raised her eyes, and looked at Ger 
ald’s handsome, sun-tanned face with a 
nervoustess that was quite foreign to her; 
and (iereid, as he mether guze, felt the 
same strange rensation of which he bad 
been conscious when he first saw her face, 
There was a troubied and preoccupied 
expression in ber eyes, and her hand 
trembied as it smoothed the counterpane, 

“You have been very kind,’’ she said. 
“| bave not thanked you yet!’’ 

Gerald sintied. 

“I've done very liittie,”” he said. “He 
will need ail his thanks for you, mother.” 

He had addressed her by the materna! 
title often secorded tothe Sisters of the 
Poor; tut it eeemed to have a strange of 
fect upon her. Nhe grew deadiy pale, her 
lipe quivered, and (ierald fancied that the 
aad, patient eyes suddenly 
tnciat. 

“| au called Sister,’’ ele said. 

“l beg your pardon,’ be said rever 
eontiy. ‘Bat lexszpect you are mother as 
well an sinter to many of these poor folk. 
May | know your name?’ 

“Iam celled Sister Agues,’’ she said, in 
alow voice. 

“Mister Aten,” he repented, as rever 
ently aa before “May | comein to see the 
littie fellow msgainT’ he asked. “| 


T= Mister walked a little in front of 


bed grown 


al 
maying herefer « dayor two. | am a 
stranger bere, and pulling up at the 
botei.”’ 


She seemed to listen as if she were listen 
lng to sxmetbing wore than bis words, 
and it was evident thal she was battling 
with an agitation quite unusua! with her. 

“You,” she said, in a “He 
will be glad to see you. $=! sball keep bia 
here until be has quite recovered.’ 

(jeraid rose, but conscious of a! 
strange reluctance Ko. Something 
about this ead-faced, white haired Nister of 


low voice, 
wan 
to 


Mercy, cast sa kind of spel! ove He 


Bnew that be le OVGr #661 ber bef 
and yet it seemed as had 1 
nly seen ber, but know ‘ ery we 

hie attri @d thin i m eeling 
pfiivence, eu bt " t to be deseribed 
ezerciaed ti y ber sacred Calling, aud the i 
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pationt sadness sod gentieness of ner | engenas crime, or offended you beyond 
| voloe and manner. 


For thesske of ssy- 
ing something, an excuse for lingering, 
he said— 

‘Can you tell 
House?" 

She raised her eyes to bis, with a balf- 
startled questioning, and ber lips moved 
for a moment or teo without speech. She 
told bim. 

“Are you going there?’ 
‘You have friende there Tf" 

‘Yen,’ said Gerald, ‘lem going to see 
a young lady named Harling.” 

Nhe repeated the name, then sack into 
the chair beside the couch, with ber head 
bent and ber hande clasped together. Ger- 
ald was alarmed, and thought that she was 
il. 

He went round to her sad bent over ber. 

“Are you ill?” he esked. “This has up- 
set you! Can I get you a giass of water?’ 

She rose, but looked so fragile, so tre 
mulous, and likely to fell, that ‘ieraid 
ventured to pot bis hand opon her arm 
supportingly. She trembied still more, 
and looked into bis face with a half-fear- 
ful, half yearning expression in ber eyes. 

“It's all right,”’ said (Gerald, in his 
cheery way, and yet with s tenderness and 
gentienees which brought the tears to her 
eyes. “There's no need w be troubled 
about him; the little fellow is all right. 
Nit down and rest; I'ileend the Nurse to 
you.” 

She had, perhaps unconsciously, put her 
hand upon bia She drew it away pow, 
and turned ber head aside #o that the veil 
hid her face. 

“No, no!’ sheseid. “I am all rigbt. Do 
not serd her; I would rather be alone.”’ 

Gerald's band lingered on ber arm for a 
momentortwo. He also was agitated. 

“IT will come again,” be aaid, and slowly 
left the room. 

When he had gone, Sister Agneée cov- 
ered her white face with ber hand. 


‘Whatis it?’ she moaned to herself. 
“The voice—the face seemed to go to my 
heart! Why did | not ask bim bis name? 
And be is going to see some people of the 
name of Harling ! Ob, | am in deep waters, 
deep waters !"’ 

Her lips movedin silent prayer fora 
moment or two, but when the nurse re en- 
tered, Sister Agnes was a4 calm and placid 

-though paler than usual, perhaps—as 
was her wont 

Geraid wentto the hotel and got some 
dinner. All through the meal his meet- 
ing with Sister Agnes haunted and troub 
lei hm; and when he wentto sleep, he 
dreamed that she was standing beside the 
bed, and was bending over him with a 
look on her face which one sees in the 
pictured faces of the saints. 


me the way to Arundel 


she asked. 


Alter breakfast next morning, he made 
his way to Arundel House. The street 
was full of children, for it wee Saturday, 
and « holiday, and Gerald, who was tond 
of children, looked at them as he threaded 
his way through the groups, with » pleas- 
ante#mile. He was told that Mires Harling 
was in. 

“At least, I think she is, sir,’”’ eaid the 
servant “If you'll come upstairs.” She 
opened the drawingroom door, and Ger- 
ald entered, 

A iady was sitting with her back to the 
light 
up for 
towards 


the moment, and Gerald went 

her with ‘Mies (Grece!’ on his 
lips, then hestopped dead short, asif he 
had been shot 

The lady looked up, uttered an exciama- 
tion, and #0 they stared at each otber for 
the space of a second, in breathiess silence. 
(ierald was the first to speak. 

“Claire— Mine Sartoria!’’ he exclaimed, 
as if he could not believe thatshe was 
really there within, a few paces of bim; 
and, indeed, be could not 

The book dropped from Claire's lap as 
she rose. All the color bad fled trom her 
face and her lips were tightly com pressed, 
as if her heart were throvbing paintully. 

“Mr. Wayre!" she said. The sight of 
her agitation increased bis. 

“You bere, Mise Sartoris!’’ 
“How is this?’ 

Claire was making « tremendous efiort 
toregain her self-pomsession. The sight of 
him set every nerve in her body thrilling, 
as the strings of » harp thrill to the touch 
of « familiar hand. 

“Why shoald I not be here, Mr. 
Wayre?’’ she said, trying to speak coldly. 
Her manner roused Gerald’s spirit; after 


he said. 





Ss j 
he was reading, and did not look | ne tor someone else; she was in trouble 





4 be had endured s great deai at her 
hands, aod even a worm will turn if you 
ead on it too bard 
Mise Sartoria he said, “you speak to, 
ne Ok af Iné—even at this moment 


of SUF prise 


when we meet, lo our mutual 


as.uuish went—ae if | had committed some | Sartoris! 
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hope of pardon !”’ 

Claire bit her lip. 

“You did not cometo see mer’ 
asked. 

“No,” he said, almost sternly, “I came 
to see Miss Harling.” 

“She is a friend of mine; I sm staying 
with her. I will go and fetch ber.” 

“One moment, if you please, Mia Sar- 
tories!’ said Gerald, rather gravely. “i 
am aware that I have no right to ask the 
question, bat— well, | flattered myself tbat 
you once honored me with your frieod 
ship, and 1 will, therefore, venture to ask 
you wby you have left the Court, con- 
cealed your sddress, and caused your 
friends—l am thinking of others besides 
m yself—great anxiety ?”’ 

Claire looked down, but made no reply. 

“Very well!” he said, “I take your 
silence as an intimation that it is no busi- 
ness of mine; but, Miss Sartoris, 1 have 
pow to ask you a question which | deem I 
bave a right to pat!’”’ 

Claire began to trembie. And yet how 
sweet to her was the voice, stern, and al- 
most angry, a8 it was! 

“The last time I saw you | had the suda- 
city to tell you that I loved you!’ 

The color rose to Claire’s face, and Ler 
eyes began to glow under her lips. 

“It was an audacity, 1 admit, and very 
likely you only treated meas | deserved 
to be treated.’’ 

Jiaire’s lips parted, as if she were about 
to speak, but she remained silent 

‘You dismissed me very promptly, very 
haughtily. Asl ssid, 1 have no right to 
cowplain of that, but I do complain of 
your after treatmentof wme,and I am so 
loath to believe that it wasinepired bys 
pride quite unwortby of you that! feel 
that itis only just to you togive you an 
opportunity of telling mewhy you have 
treated me socruelly. What have I done 
—beyond daring to love you—that merits 
such treatment ?’’ 

He had poured al) this outin s kind of 
‘stand and deliver’ way, but it was evi- 
cent that he was deeply agitated vy ber 
presence, by the sightof the lovely face 
which was never out of his dreams 

‘iaire went very pale. “I do not deny 
that right, Mr. Wayre,”’ she said, “and if 
you insist upon an answer, I will tell you 
why my—our—friendship—sbould cease?’ 

‘Tell me, please !"’ said Gerald, cartly. 

“In one word, then,” said Claire, almost 
inaudibly; “What has become of Lucy 
Hawker?”’ 

Though he had baif expected thia, Ger- 
ald was staggered. ‘“You—you believed it 
then?’ hesaid. He was silent for sa mo 
ment, fighting with bia indignation, then 
be said, with a forced caim, ** You believed 
that] was guilty? Well!” he isughed 
bitterly, ‘‘after all, it’sso wonderfai! The 
evidence was very strong; I left the place 
the same day; and yet, surely there must 
have been some doubt in your mind! 
Couldn’t you, in common charity, bave 
given me the benefit of that doubt f”’ 

The appeal went straight to Cisire’s 
heart, bat she tried to steel herseif. “] 
saw you with her in the park the night 
you—you left me!” she said, slowly, pain- 
fally. 

Gerald stared at her. 
care! 


ebe 


“Weill! I do not 
The girl came up to me, mistaking 


| comforted her, as I would comfort and 
console any helpless woman, chiid. dog— 
what you will!’’ : 

Then bis eyes flashed and bis face grew 
crimson. ‘Good heavens! Did you think 
me capable of uttering words of love to 
you one moment, and—and intriguing 
with a village girl the very next? Why, 
no one in this wide world couid be sach a 
monster of treachery and deceit [’’ 

Claire had believed it; but now she be 
jieved it no longer. There was truth in 
his voice, in bis flashing eyes. A bot wave 
of shame, remorre, self-loathing swept 
over her. 

Ob, if she bad but seen bim before! 
W by bad she not sent for him? Why had 
she not? But what was the use of asking 
foolish questions now ? 

There he stood, a strong man, filled 
with just wrath and indignation, and she 
wasas cowering, remorsetul woman, ach- 
ing witb love, and the desire for forgive- 
ness ! 

She longed to throw herself into bis 
arms, to sink at bis feet, to plead for one 
look; one word of the old love she bad 
cast awsy for pride’s sake, but she feit 
poweriess to move, nO Word would 
pass her lips 

And 


and 


YVeraid, balf-biinded by his anger 
and misery, did not understand what was 
passing through ber heart. “Very weil !” 
he said. “You bave answered m6, Miss 


it only remains for me to teil 





| friends’ again,’’ 
deep interest in her voice and eyo 











you that you have still some justification 
for your suspicions, but—” At this mo 
ment the door opened, and Grace ran in. 

“Whatever isthe matter?’ she began, 
and looked from one to the other with an 
intense questioning. Then she said, 
“You know him! You are friends!’ 

“No, Miss Grace!” broke out Geraid. 
“We were friends, but Miss Sartoris has 
withdrawn her friendships! My meting 
with her bere is quite unexpected. | came 
to eee you! I will comeagain! Miss Ser. 
toris,”’ be turned to Claire. 

“I will only add one word to what | 
have aiready seid. | left Regna on that 
day in one of the coasting vem sis—the 
Susan. She is on a voyage c= 4, but she 
may return any day. The hour she sails 
into Kegna harbor my innocence of the 
dastardly crime of which you have deemed 
me guilty, will be clearly proved. Good- 
day.” 

He strode from the room, leaving the 
two girls standing there like two leaves 
round which a storm has been sweeping. 
There was silence for a minoate or two, 
then Grace crept up to Ciaire, and, putting 
her band on Ciaire’s shoulder, looked up 
into her face. 

*Ciaire!’’ she whispered. “It is you— 
you he loves!’ There wasa pause as ber 
eyes dwelt on Cilaire’s searchingly: then 
she added, “And you ilove him!’ 

“Yes!” said Cisire. “I—I love bim— 
and I bave lost bim!’ 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


‘ ERALD went away from Arundel 

(5 House fuming. At sight of Cisire, 

his love for her rose flame-like, and 
devoured Sim. 

That she should have thought him guiity 
of such hideous treachery and deceit—that 
she should bave doubted the sincerity of 
bis love for ber, and deemed bim capabie 
of bestowing a thouvht upon another wo 
man, drove him mad. 

“]’ve seen her forthe last time!’ be 
said to himself; and then he g:oaned; for, 
oh, how he loved her! How besutifal, 
how queenly, and yet how sweet, she was! 

He loved her better, more passionately 
than ever! Well, he'd go away. Directly 
he had solved the mystery of Lucy’s dis 
appearance, he would leave Kogiand, and 
never come back to It. 

He was so agitated and bewildered that 
he did not ask himself why Claire was 
living in London, and why she had con- 
cealed ber address; and he walked sbout 
the pretty streets and comatons of Streatb- 
am like a man half demented. 

Atter awhile, he remembered the in- 
jured isd ana his promiseto go and see 
bim. He went round to the Viliage Hos 
pital, and found the boy very much bet 
ter. White he was sitting beside him and 
talking to bimin the way that childreo 
love, Sister Agnes came in. 

She looked very pale and even sadder 
than she bad done the day before, and sbe 
stopped short when she saw bin, s if bis 
presence startied her. Gerald felt again 
the peculiar sensstion—tbe indefinabie in- 
terest—which had been aroused when first 
be saw ber. 

“You have come!” she said. “He 
very much better; be has been talking of 
you, and been wishing to thank you.” 

Nhe pent over the child and kissed bim, 
then sank into the chair on the opposite 
side ofthe bed to Gerald. They taiked 
for some few minutes, as much to the boy 
as toeach other, and, presently, the iad 
fell asleep, lulled, perbaps, by the Sister's 
softly placid voice. Saddenly, yet gently, 
Siste: Agnes said— 

“You are looking ili this morning; #° 
you ill?” 

Gerald was rather startied by the quer 
tion, gently as it was put. : 

“No,” he said; then an impuise, « msea* 
craving for a woman’s sympathy, ok 
possession of him. “No, I’m not !!!; bat I 
am in troubie.” 

“J am sorry!’ she murmured, io * 10" 
voice. “I wish—I wish that 1 could beip 
you! Do notdeem me presumptucus The 
weakest avd most insignficant of u* cab 
hel p—sometimes—the strongest #0! most 
self-reliant.”’ 

“Well,” be sald, with » miserabic grees 
laugh, “I’ve jast quarreied with the oe 


man liove! I’m afraid that you oe 
think that a trifling kind of trouble 
most uB- 


it’s a very big one to me, and is se 
endurable. What is it the poet ssy* 


‘Jo 


tosh worse 
be wroth with those we ilove °” is 
| «ft : [ 
like madness in tbe brain ia - 
whether I’ve got it quite corres”) 
just expresses what i fee - 
te ke it * 
Perhaps you will as . ’ 


abe said softly, * 
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— —— 
Gerald sbook bis head and sighed. 

«[’o afraid not,” he said. “I’m afraid 
pre seen herfor the last time I shall 
ave England very soon, and—I don’t 
know why I tell you this, Sister Agnes, 
pat, somehow, I feel as if—asif we were 
pot strangers, as if we had kpown each 
eber for » long time.” 

ghe bent her head. 

«jam giadto hear you say that,” she 
ssid slmost inaudibiy. “I wish I could 


bel p oo 

aaee aie thank you! But no one 
can he!p me, I’m afraid. It’s just a piece 
of bad jack.” 

“There is no sach thing as luck, chance,” 
sbe murmured. “There isa Divinity doth 
shape our ends, rough-hew them how we 
will. Weare all in the bands of a ruling 
Providence who guides our weak and 
plundering steps to the appointed end.” 

“Mine have been weak and blundering 
enough,” he said. “I’ma kindof waif 
and stray; one of those straws that get 
blown about the world with every puff of 

4.” 
en speak as if you were alone in the 
world,” sne said, after a pause, 

“J am,” said Gerald, rather sadly. ‘I 
baven’t a relation that I know of—” 

“Your father—mother?’” she asked, 
with head still bent, and face hidden from 
him by her veil. 

“Both dead. I never knew them. I! 
sboold have been s better man-—and a 
nsppier—if my mother had been left to 
me i've never hbearda chum speak of 
hie mother without feeling a pang of envy. 
Bot I’m boring you, Sister! This little 
chap sleeps soundly, doesn’t he ?’’ 

Hs he spoke, he smoothed the sheet 
ander the pointed littlechin. In doing 
so helet bis hand lingeron the bed; it 
happened to bethe left, and the ring he 
wore—the ring Claire bad found for bim 
in the room of the west wing—shone con- 
spieaously against the whiteness of the 
@wanterpane. The Sister’s eyes rested on 
it, abeently enough fora moment, then, 
suddenly she bent forward, gazing at the 
ring as if speil-bound. 

“That—that is a handsome ring you 
wear,” she said. ‘Will—will you let me 
look at it ?’’ 

“Certainly !’’ said Gerald, and he took it 
off and heid itoutto her. She took it 
atter a moment, and examined it. He 
could not see her face or its pallor would 
have alarmed him. 

“Have you had—where did yot get? 
Forgive me; but——”’ she broke off, as if 
she could not frame the question. 

“The ring? I’ve bad it ever since | was 
a boy,” she said easily. 

“To whom did it belong 7’’ she asked, in 
ssubdued voice, 

“To my father or motber, I don’t know 
which. The people who took charge of me 
gave it to me, and, strange tc say, I have 
kept it through all my wanderings and 
Viciesitudes. I have been hard-up times 
outof number, but I never could bring 
myself to part with it. It wasa kind of 
link of the past, the only link, for the rest 
of the chain has disappeard.”’ 

She laid the ring on the bed, her face 
ill averted. 

“You speak as if—as if there were some 
Mystery about—about your birth,” she 
maid, with calm, almost monotonous, 
voice. 

“There is,” he said. “I’m afraid itisa 
very commonplace one,’’ he added, as he 
“lipped the ring on his finger, and turned 
4 over thoughtfally. 

“Will you tell me your name? I do not 
Know it yet—the boy asked me-—I could 
Bot tei) him.’’ 

“gerald Wayre!”’ he said. 

She neither moved nor spoke, and yet 
Geraid feitas if his answer had in some 
way affected her; haps, because of her 

perbaps, 


“Weil, | must be going,” he said. “I am 
Sad the little fellow is all right, and—and 
lam giad to have met you, Sister. Per- 
haps,” —bis voiee grew softer and full of a 
“wlain reverence—“perhaps we shall 
meet again.’’ 

“Yes,” she said, ina strangely unemo 
mal voice. “Will you tell me where 
you are going ?” 

“lam going back into the country—to 
* Place called Kegna.” She rose, then 
“ak down, and her bands claspec each 
“her spasmodically. 

“l shal! K° to-morrow night, I think. 


Bo 

tl am not gOing to remain there. | 
mall leave England presently; I’ve noth 
ag t . 

S © aay for now (7000-bDyé, Sister 
- - 

cle 

So Th 
th “8 did not rise, but stretched out ber 
‘ain hand 

“a0G, and he took it, and heid it 

tle could 
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guely troubled and moved and he raised 


her hand to his lips, and kissed it rever- 
ently. 

Her lips parted with a deep sigh; she 
raised her eyes for a moment and looked 
st bim, then, with a faint “Good-bye,” 
bent ber head, and so bid her face under 
the veil. 

“The ring—bis ring!" she murmured, 
hoarsely, as he left the room. ‘‘The name, 
my pame! and Regna! Oh God, deal 
mercifully with me! If the hope that has 
arisen within my heart is more than a base- 
less dream, give me strength to bear 
my great joy f’ she prayed. 

Gerald felt alithe better for his inter- 
view with Sitter Agnes, and in a calmer 
state of mind went round to Arundel 
House the next morning. He asked for 
Miss Harling, bat, in his innermost heart, 
be hoped to see Ciaire, of course, and he 
was considerably staggered when the 
maid said— 

**Mise Harling’s out of town, sir.” 

‘Out of town!’ echoed Gerald, almost 
incredulousiy. Wasit possibile that sbe 
declined to see bim? he asked himseif 
bitteriy. 

“Yes, sir; she’d a letter from her father 
directly after you was bere yesterday, and 
went off early thie mornin’. Is there any 
message T’’ 

Gerald shook bis head and went back to 
the hotel ina stateof mind more easily 
imagined than described. Then he went 
up to London tocateh the night mail for 
Dow ssbire. 

The letter that bad arrived for Grace had 
surprised her, accustomed as she was to 
ber father’s erratic movements. In efiect, 
it said— 

“Come down by the eleven o’clock train 
from Waterloo to Yoeford, and bring Miss 
Sartorie with you. I havea special and 
important reason for wishing her to ac- 
company you. Iwill meet you at Yoe- 
ford.”” 

Ciaire was at Arundel House when this 
ratber peremptory epistie arrived, and bad 
at first said that it was impossibie she 
should go; but (irace had deciared that she 
could now, and would not go without her, 
and had, herself, gone round to Miss 
Gover, and begged for a holiday for 
Claire. 

1t was not difficult to get, for Mies Gover 
knew that the change would do Ciaire 
good, and was abie to fill her place with a 
papil teacher. Sister Agnes, too, helped 
to persuade Ciaire. 

“You will not be gone long, my child,”’ 
she said, “and you will come back 
strengthened for your work.” 

So, at last, Ciaire yielded, and the two 
girls started. ‘irace was not in the beat of 
spirits, and Claire was very quiet and 
thoughtful 

She was running away from London— 
perhaps from her only chance of +eeing 
(Gieraid again. 

Sbe and Grace had said very little about 
him beyond those few words which Grace 
had uttered after Gerald had left the room, 
but she had told Claire of the way in 
whicb Gerald bad savea ber life, and Uiaire 
had listened with downocast eyes, and 
rather tremulous lips. 

She was thinking of him when the train 
reached Yoeford, and almost started when 
Grace said— 

“Claire, | wonde why my father bas 
sent for us—where we are going, and why 
he so specially wanted you ?”’ 

“Prom sheer kindness,’’ said Claire. 

Grace shook her bead. 

“Of course; 1 know tbat he would be 
glad to have you come withus. But don’t 
you remember what he said in his note 
about a specia! and important reason !"’ 

Claire smuled. 

“His special and important reason lies 

n bis desire to give a pleasant change, 
Grace,” sbe said. ‘‘What otber reason 
could he have?’ 

“J den’t know,” said Grace, thought 
fully. “Bat i scon shall,” she added. 

Cisire looked out of the window dream- 
ily. How long sgo it seemed since she 
had fied from the Court, homeless and 
weil nigh penniless! How often she had 
traveled on the same line, just Miss Sar 
toris, a teacher, on probation, at the heiress 
of Court Regna. And now she bas a 
national school ”’ 

At Yoeford, Grace, whe was looking out 
eagerly, excisimed— 

‘*Here is father !"’ 





thas not eee her face, but he fancied | 
Ser hand trembled, and he felt va- 


| door. 

“There are two portmanteaus, father,”’ 
she beger, as she got ber things tog ether 
in preparation for augotiog “323i Mr 
Harling smiled, and pusned ner gentiy 
back into ber seat. 

“We don’t get out here, Grace. How do 





And Mr. Hariing opened the carriage | 


of you tocome! I bave bad the portman- 


teaus re iabeiled——’’ 

“Not get out here! Why, where are we 
going, then?” demanded Grace, opening 
her biue eyes at their widest. 

Mr. Harling emilied, and looket at 
Claire curiously. 

“Are you very anxious to know, Miss 
Sartoris ?”’ 

“Of course she is!’ broke in Grace. 
“Why, ever since we got your letter we 
have spent the time asking each other 
why you sent for us, and where we were 
going. Teli us, father!’ 

“We are going to Threxton—is Miss Sar 
toris bas no objection.”’ 

Ulaire colored, painfuily. 

“To Thraxton !"’ she echoed. 

Then she looked at him questioningly; 
but the old gentieman shook bis head 
slightly, as if withholding the explana- 
tion. 

“And why Thraxton, tather?’ said 
Grace, 

“Why not that as well as any other 
place, my dear?” he retorted, quietly. 

And Grace, shrugging ber shoulveras, 
subsided, remarking — 

“Fow girls have such a trying father as 
mine, Claire; especiaily when he has any 
mysterious businese on band. | suppose 
weshall haveto waliunti! he wishes to 
explain.” 

“There is a vice old ruined casiie at 
Thraxton,”’ he said, mildly, but with a 
twitch at the corners of hie mouth. 

Ciaire said nothing. Bat she feit rather 
mean and secretivs, and her emba: raw. 
ment increasea as they neared Toraxton. 

Oaght sbe to tell these good friends that 
she had been the owner of the well-known 
Court Regna that lay just beyond the place 
they were going to? Once o~ twice she al- 
most made up ber up her mind to lean 
forward and teil Mr. Harling; but her re- 
solution could not be brought to asticking 
point. 

W hen they reached the station, Mr. Har- 
ling helped them out, and offered his arm 
to Claire. 

“I have acarriage waiting,’’ he said, 
quietly. And he led them toa pair horse 
barouche, the best the hotel couid turn out 

“Where are we going, father?’ asked 
Grace, rather pettishly. “Weseem to be 
driving right through the town ?"’ 

“We are!’ said Mr. Harling. “Lean 
back, and let me cover you up with the 
rug. We are going to a place calied 
RKegna——”’ 

Claire could not repress a startied ex- 
clamation. 

“To Regna!” rhe said. “Mr. Harling, 
I—— Oh! why did l come?’ And her 
face flushed, and grew pale in turny. 

“Because you were kind enough to 
trust one who desires—with ali his heart— 
to be a friend, my dear,”’ be «aid, imprese- 
ively. “I knew that if | wrote that we 
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“What! Where sre we, father?” ex- 
claimed Grace, staring at the house, and 
then at them. 

“At Court Regna—Mises Sartoris’ house, 
my ‘ear,”’ he replied, quietly. 

“No, no!” exclaimed Claire, breath- 
lewsiy. “Let me explain. Oh! I cannot 
goin!” 

For Mr. Harling had led her into the 
hall, and the butler was coming forward 
with surprise and pleasure fighting for 
mastery in his face. 

“Oh! I—we—didn’t know you were 
coming home, miss!’ he sald. “I'm afraid 
the roomse——-! But I'll see the house- 
keeper.’”’ 

“I am not going to stay,”” began Claire, 
almost too confused to speak, and not a 
little moved by the man’s evident joy at 
her return. But Mr. Harling preased her 
arm. 

“I think you will stay,” he said, in a 
low tone, 

Meanwhile, Grace bad iooked shout her 
with mingled astonishment and admira- 
tion. In the course of the talk which had 
naturally followed on Grace’s discovery 
that Gerald was Claire’s lover, Grace had 
learned something of Claire’s story; but 
she had not imagined that the house which 
Claire bad lost was so large and imposing. 

“And this was yours, dear?” she ex- 
claimed, under breath, “Oh! how could 
you bear to lose it? And why has father 
brougbt us here? i wish he would teil 
us, But thatis the worst of him; he cap 
be as secretive as a jackdaw when he likes! 
[am simply burning with curiosity and 
trembling with excitement. 

Sbe whispered this as the butler led 
them to the small drawingroom, and 
quickly lit the candles, ‘I will have the 
fire lit immediately, miss, and send a 
maid to you-——” 

“No, no!’ said Claire, quickly and de 
cisively. ‘lam not going to remaie !" 

As she spoke they heard a step shaffie 
across the hall, and old Sapley entered. 

“Who is this?’ be demanded, in bis 
harsh voice, and peering across the diml y- 
litroom. “Who is it?’ 

Mr. Harling stepped forward. 

“It is Miss Sartoris, Mr. Sapley. Miss 
Nartoris and her friend, my daughter.”’ 

Old Sapley stopped dead short, and 
stured, and his sharp eyes turned from 
one to the other with a surprised gleam tn 
therm. 

“Mr. Mordaunt!"’ he said to the butler. 
“Mr. Mordaunt: be is in the library.” 
Then he turned to Claire. “Glad to see 
you, Miss Sartoris, You have come to 
maké s0me6 proposal, | suppose ? Or just 
come to look at the old piace,eh? Very 


| pleased to s66 you. And your young lady 


were going to Regna you—well, that you | 
tion ? 


would not come !"’ 

“No!” said Ciairea. “I—I— Oh' if 
you knew !" 

‘‘Perbaps I do know,”’ be said, soothing- 
ly. “Perhaps | know more about it than 
even you do, my dear.”’ 

“That—that | once iived at the Court 7’’ 
said Claire, amazed. 

“Yes,” hesaid. “And why yon left it.” 

They had been speaking in tones too low 
to reach Grace. But Ciaire’s exclamation 
asshe heard his words attracted (race's 
attention, and he touched Ciaire’s hand 
warningly. 

“Will you trust me a littie longer, Miss 
Sartoris?’’ hesaid. ‘I will promise that, 
though you may see cause for surprise and 
even doubt, that | wiildo nothing indis 
creet or prejudicial to your interests, | 
have a reason for asking you lo aceom- 
pany me to the Court——”’ 

“Tne Court! Ob, 1 cannot go there!’’ 
exclaimed Claire, deepiy agitated. ‘‘in- 
deed, I cannot go there!’ 

“It is too late,” said Mr. Harling, with 
kindly decision. “We are passing in at 
the gates now. Be calm, wy déar; you 
have, I bope, I may say, a friend with you 
who will protect, and, please ‘(iod, right 
you!” 

Claire sank beck, very pale now, and 
trying bard to be calm and #6) f-possessed. 
The whole business was at nmresent a mys- 
tery to her. 

Her mind was confused by ber unex- 
pected presence at the Court—the Court of 


which she was no ionger mistress—and 
Mr. Hariing’s evident acquaintance with 
her losa. 

And what memories—not only of her 
lost wealth and ation u »f era 
the familiar drive awakene 

Phe tremvlisca & ach as € arriagé 
stopped and Mr. Harling heiped her « 
tnat he stopped fer a moment, and patted 


| you do, Miss Sartoris ? it was very good | her band encouraging/|y. 


friend. ‘Take a chair.’’ 

But Claire still stood, looking straight 
before her, her face pale, her brows kaoit. 
Why, she was asking herself, had thene 
kind friends subjected her to this bumilia- 


The door opened, and Mordaunt entered. 
Even at that moment, Claire was startled 
by the look of his face; it had the expres- 
sion which was ilke the shadow of de 


| spair, as if he had «a presentiment that hie 


luck was changing. 

“Miss Sartoria!’ he exclaimea, with a 
forced smile of welcome. ‘This is a pleas- 
apt surprise! When did you arrive? 


Why did you pot let us know? Your 
rooms ar6é being prepared for you and 
your friends,” He gianced from one to 
the other with a simulation of pleasant 
wealcome, 


Claire rained her eyes. 
“| came unexpectedly, unwillingly, Mr. 


Mordaunt,” she = «aid. “I shall not 
aiay ? 
“Oh! but, indeed -——”"’ he murmured. 


But his father interrupted him, with a 
harsh laugh. 

“What's all this mean?’ he exclaimed, 
sardonically. ‘There's some meaning in 
it—some trick or other! Whatever it ia, 
out with it! Miss Sartoris might have been 
weicome enough # (littie while ago, when 
we offered to make terme But things 
have aitered. Court Kegna is hers no 





ionger 

“Pardon i6, said Mr. Harling, 
emoothly. “That ia a strange uistake tor 
you—a lawyer—to make, Mr. Sapley! Lat 
iné remind you that the notice of fore 
closure bas nol expired yet, and that Miss 
Sartoris iain bercown bouse, 6 8018 mis 
trees of Court Kegna! 

“No, no!’ murmured Claire, painfully 
“Tat us go Piease let us go! I surren- 
dered it long ago to Mr. Sapiey 

] trang be slient ue eave this 
1 sn M liariling 
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AFTER LONG WAITING. 


mY a 
We stood together; cold and grey 
Wasall the winter scene, 
And as our last good. byes were said, 
A dead leaf fell between 
The tears were in your eyes, sweetheart, 
Downcast your sunny head, 
And, as the brown leaf fluttered down, 
‘Twas like our hopes, you «ald 


zs @ 


(non more together but long years 
Have left on both their trace; 

A araver light is in your eyes, 
Deep lines are on iny face 

904 took our roses; they, perhaps, 
Mad faded long ago; 

And tn their place gives berries rect, 
To cheer the aftergiow 


Now hand in hand, my own sweet ath 
Together, Land you, 

Will make these later years of life 
A garden fair to view 

Reart close to heart—though far apart 
So faithful we have been, 

(0d In Hie mercy sure will let 
No dead leaves full between 

el 
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"MI!" ejaculated Doctor Manby, 


“That Wild Thing!” 
RY A. 

“H running his eyes over an open let 

ter that lay before him 


break fant table. 

Though it wasthe middie of May, the 
morning was chilly, and a cheerful fire 
was biasing 1. the grate. 

The doctor had drawn hie chair as close 
to the fender as possibie, in order to enjoy 
the full benefit of the genial warmth. 

Miss Manby gianced up from the tllegi 
Nie effusion she was perusing; but, as the 
doctor sald no more, her attention reverted 
to her own letter, and she was laborious! y 
deciphering its contents when a second 
“H'm !'’—more perplexed, more like a 
groan than the preceding one— made her 
look up again. 

“Well? she said interrogatively. 

“Awkward — exceedingly awkward!’ 
continued the doctor musingly, too much 
absorbed to hear bin sister's question. 

“What is awkward ? What is your letter 
about?” she asked, observing the biack 
bordered paper. 

“I don’t see any way outof it We're 
ina regular fix! Hut whatin the world 
are quiet people like ourseives to do with 
her?’ grumbied the doctor, smoothing 
the letter meéditatively between his finger 
and thumb. 

“Give me the letter !’ cried Miss Manbys, 
anatching it out of his hand. 

This broke the spell, and the doctor 
launched into a deliberate ex planation. 

“Captain Kelly’s mother tm dead, and 
Nora is left without a soulto look after 
her! The trustees want us to——’"’ 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Mics Manby, 
who was not listening a word her 
brother said, but simply commenting on 
what she was reading. ‘“That wild thing '” 

“The old lady went off quite suddenly 
—paralysis, He makes no mention of the 
nature of the stroke—very unsatisfactory 
that,” continued the doctor, in ignorance 
of the fact that his words were not attend. 
ed to 

“We cannot have her—that ts very cer 
tain!’ said Mise Manby, waxing more in 
dignant and more positive the farther she 
read. ‘She would upset the peace and 
order of the whole house !"’ 

“| never thought Kelly was worth that! 


on the 


to 
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the coast were more than suspicious! I 
always said no good would come of it!” 
“It seems to me that good has come of 
i," apewered the doctor, rubbing his 
hands together complacently. ‘Whether 
it will be productive of comfort for you 


_ and me to have the girl here is another 


question.” 

‘ertainly not, Richard! How can you 
think of it? She was a self-willed ill- 
mannered young winx when I was in Ire 
land three years ago, scudding about bare- 
foot on the sands, climbing the rocks like 
a boy, bird’s-nesting, coming home when 


and how she pleased, with torn frocks and 


hair like the mane of a wild horse! Oh, 
preserve me from such a child of nature!’ 
Doctor Manby turned his attention to 


his neglected egg and was silent, and then, 





One hundred and twenty-five thoueand | 


dollars! 
a nice catch for 
said tbe doctor, at length becoming aware 
that bis information was tendered too 
late 

“Twenty-five thousand pounds indeed! 


Upon my word, the girl wil be | 
some one by-and-by!" | 


I wonder what the Revenue was defrauded | 


of to enable him to amass that!’ 
Manby cried sneeringly. “A pretty thing 
it would be to burden yourself with the 
responsibility of a smuggier’s property 
and his chiid!”’ 

“You are hard on Kelly, Eliza The 
matter was never really brought home to 
him.” 

‘Of course not—he was too deep for 
that! | always bad my ideas on the sub 
ject, and this confirma them. Ellinor 
should have considered before she brought 
such disgrace upon the family; she could 
not expect us to make such a sacrifice 
But there—she always was headstrong !"’ 

“Dingrioe ?’’ repeated the doctor “The 


marriage wae all clear enoug) !"’ 
“Undoubtedly! was the indignant re 
joinder But don’t you call a runaway 
matc! ” agrace © & gir mn Kilineor’s 
position ’ | never thought I should be 
abie to hold my head up again after it! 


An Irish captain, too, whose dealings on 


Miss — 


after a pause, began again. 

“Nora isthree years older since you 
were over there, Eliza.”’ 

“ You—three years worse in every way !”’ 

Another pause, during which the brother 
and sister both stared into the fire. 

“We cannot let Ellinor’sa child run wiid 
for want of a home, Eliza,’’ said Doctor 
Manby at length. 

“We can'ttame her, you mean; she is 
wild!’ 

A ring at the surgery bell interrupted 
colloquy, and Doctor Manby was 
called out 

The announcement of Nora’s grand- 
mother’s death was followed by other let- 
leas urgent, so graphically 
setting forth the unprotected state of the 
‘wild’ young heiress that after a tew 
weeks ber uncie and aunt resigned them- 
selves to what they felt was inevitabie. 
Nora Kelly was consequently on her way 
from Ireland. 


the 


ters more or 


And now, just when Richard Manby 
was looking forward with something very 
like pleasure to the girl's arrival, a sudden 
attack of “that plaguey rheumatic gout” 
seized him, making hima fixtore in bis 
arm chair, and obiiging him to intrust his 
patients to his dreaded rival. 

Nora would be at the station at ten min- 
utes to four. The doctor glanced again at 
the letter that had just come by the mid- 
day post. There was a distance of seven 
miles to drive; the old mare was in the 
stabie with a sprained knee; the pony was 
young and vicious, end hitherto he had 
never trusted anybody but himself to 
drive it; and, to make matters worse, Miss 
Manby was in bed with a severe attack of 
indigestion. 

“Just as if Eliza couldn't have warded 
of ber dyspepsia for another day!’’ 
xrowied ihe doctor. “If she walked more 
and coddled herself leas, she would be far 
better, What am I to do? Toby isn’t 
safe. | suppose | shall have to risk it, 








though, and send Smith; but, if anything | 


should happen—— 


rat tat on the door startied the doctor. 

“Ask him to walk in, Mary,’’ said he, 
gianciog at tne card which the trim maid 
handed to him a moment later, 

‘49o00d afternoon, Mr. Leitheote! Are 
you in need of my services, or have you 
come to condole with me?’ 

“Neither, doctor, | assure you! | was 
not aware that you were on the sick-list. 
Your oid enemy ?”’ 


“Yea Confound this wretohed climate 
of ours!" 
“Kank ingratitude, doctor! Have you | 


not often told me that you owed haif or 

at ieast a third of your patients to rheu- 

inalisun or cold of one sort or another ?’’ 
Doctor Manby smiled grimly. 


| had todoin the town, and then drove to 


| 
A quick step on the gravel and a loud | ne seaey Se. 


| pretty.’’ 


| and he nearly laughed aloud. 


' were there, and he went in and took a 


“Lsnallowe youa grudge for twitting | 


me with that!’’ he said. 

“I shall take care not to fall into your 
ciutehes, Joking apart, though, it is ex- 
tremely unfortunate that you areill. I 
have some friends coming down tora little 
shooting, and I thought you might like to 


| join us.”’ 


if it were not for the gout, the rheumatics 
might take their chance; a little sport 
would soon set the blood circulating with 
its usual vigor. But | can’t get a boot 
ea.” 

“So 1 eee.’’ 

**How is the Squire this morning ?”’ 

“Fairly for an old boy. He talks seri- 
ously of having a shot with us once more. 
That is pretty fair at eighty-seven—ehb, 
doctor 7—thanks to your patching !"’ 


“A good constitution, sir—that’s the 
fact! All the patching in the world 
wouldn't do on a bad foundation.”’ 

N But—excuse the question—have 
you hed bad news ?’’ said the young man 
icing the black-bordered envelope 

‘Rad news—eh? Weil, no—not exactly 
bad news; such as it is, though, it is a 
nuisance, coming just now! You see, the 


| that a painter or a poet might have raved 
|, about. That lovely girl was not the little 
) Irish rustic. 


| passed him—so charming that he forgot 
“You add to my torment, Mr. Leithcote. 


mare is kn«cked up, and I am afraid to 
trust Smith with Toby.” 

“Yes—the brute! I shall not forget 
seeing you careering through the toll-gate 
that day; I made sure you were in fora 
broken skull!’ 

“Good blood, sir; his sire was one of 
Lord Westbrooke’s hunters. But I’ve 
brought him under control at last; he 
doesn’t try any of those tricks on me 
now.” 

“Is there anything! can do for you, 
Doctor Manby ?”’ said Mr. Leithcote. “If 
Toby wantsa run, you may trust me to 
hold him witb a tight hand.” 

“To tell the truth, Mr. Leitheote, I am 
in an awkward fix. The postman has just 
brought this letter from my niece, asking 
me to meet her at Meadowthorpe by the 
350train. Sheis anorpban,a country 
giri!, and hes never been out of her native 
village before. Ihave nevereven seen 
her; but I happen to be her only eligibie 
relative, and they have saddied me with 
the charge of her. How tofetch her | 
really don’t know.”’ 

“The 3.50 train! There is none too much 
time, doctor; it is half past two already,”’ 
said Stanley Leithcote, pulling out his 
watch. “‘] have business in Meadowthorpe 
this afternoon; but, if I went back to the 
hall now, | should not catch that train, 
and the young lady— Mise——”’ 

“Kelly—Nora Kelly—a schoo!girl—that 
ia, she ought to be one. She is only seven- 
teen; you must not be surprised to find 
her a complete rustic.” 

“Wor that reason it would be all the 
more cruei to leave her to the mercy of the 
porters. If you will trust Toby to me, 
doctor, I will fetch your niece.”’ 

“You will place me under an everlast- 
ing obligation, Mr. Leithcote. You are 
sure you do not mind the trouble?” 

“Don’t mention it! 1 am only too happy 
to help you. I must have Toby put to at 
once, or I shall never do it.”” 

Toby went splendidly. He was fresh, 
and seemed a little inclined to be restive 
at first; but Stanley was no tyro with the 
reins, and the pony soon recognized the 
fact. 

Stanley Leithcote, who was grandson 
and heir to the old Squire of Leithcote 
Hall, was six and-twenty, and had but re- 
cently returned from Oxford, where he 
had done creditably in all respects. 

He was usually a very cool and self- 
possessed young man, but the frequency 
with which he consulted his watch and 
smoothed his dark moustache during the 
drive betrayed an unusual restlessness. 

Arrived at the ‘Bell,’’ he threw the 
reins to the ostier, leaped to the ground, 
looked once more at bis watch, and, find- 
ing that he bad « quarter of an hour to 
spare, transacted the slight business he 


“He esball identify the damsel?’ 
thougbt he, as he paced up and down the 
platform. “I do not even know whether 
she is fair or dark, tali or short, plain or 


An odd idea struck him at the moment, 
“Will she 
believe it?’’ he wondered, musing over 
the practical joke he was himself inclined 
totry. “Nora! Out-and-out Irish—a rosy- 
cheeked, dark eyed, snub nosed iittie 
milkmaid, with nothing but her youth to 
save ber from vulgarity !’’ 

There were three minutes to spare before 
the train was due. Stanley looked into 
the waiting room. Only a few strangers 


hasty survey of himself in the giass, 

“Upon my word, it is too absurd! 
shail never nave the face——”’ 

Clang went the bell. Hurrying cat, he 
made his way to the edge of the platform 
just as the train drew slowly up. * 

As he stood watching the windows, a 
charming face in a first class carriage 


1 


ali about Nora Kelly and let several com- 
partments go by without a thought af 
their occupants; it wasa face with a pair 
of lustrous brown eyes and a complexion 


A dozen or more carriages rolied by; the 
train stopped, eager hands opened the 
doors, and the passengers began to alight. 
The necessity for promptitude and a sense 
of duty roused Stanley Leithcote from bis 
abstraction. 





Holding in his hand Nora’s letter, which 
he had brought with by way 
credentais, hastily pushed his way 
among the crowd on the piatform, eagerly 
searching for the little rustic Irish girl 
sae would bein mourning, he supposed. 
Many of the women he passed had black 
dresses but most of them, especially the | 


of 


bim 
he 


| would not believe what scrapes | £® 








youug ones, wore oolored feathers or 
flowers in their bonnets. 

A few strides broaght him to the car. 
riage in which he bad seen the face that ao 
bewitched him. The fair possessor of i 
was looking about with an air of per. 
plexity among the passengers, 

She was dressed in deep mourning, and 
appeared mach younger now than she 
had appeared at the carriage window, 
She seemed to be waiting for some one 
But surely she was no unsophisticated 
rustic—surely she was not Nora Kej—— 

As he approached her, she caught sight 
of the letter in his hand, and started for. 
ward with a bright smile of recognition. 

“Uncle Dick Yr" 

The beautiful face had put to flight aii 
Stanley Leithcote’s playful intentions, 
Had he accosted the heroine of his mo. 
mentary romance, it would have been in 
a strain of chivalrous reverence—he would 
have found it impossible to frame his lips 
to anything but the truth; but, since fate 
had taken the matter outof his hands, 
since she herself had given him the oppor. 
tunity, he saccumbed to the temptation. 

“Nora?” hecried interrogatively, put- 
ting out bis hand. 

‘*Yes—your own little niece, Nora Kelly 
dear uncie!’’ said she, giving him an im. 
puisive kiss. ‘*You can’t think how giad 
I am to see you ! I thought I shonid never 
reach he:e. Crossing over was the best; it 
was as rough as rough could be! I love 
the sea! Don’t you, Uncle Dick ?” 

‘*Passably,’’ ejaculated the pseudo-uncie, 
who was recovering from his momentary 
embarrassment at her affectionate greet- 
ing. Staniey was not unduly bashful, but 
the strangeness of bis position and a sense 
ot outraged propriety made him feel. 
trifle uncomfortable. “Any baggage?” 

“] should think so, uncie! Fancy a lady 
without laggage !”” 

Well, come and let us see after it. How 
much is there ?”’ 

“Three great trunks, and two baskets 
the guard took under his wing.” 

“Oh, | call that very moderate! So you 
like to be tossing on the brimy deep?” 

The vivacious Nora placed her hand 
within ber supposed uncile’s arm, and 
they went off to the luggage van. 

“How 1 shall endure living inland | 
don’t know,”’ she said; “I have always 
been used to the sea, and | love it so! Ob, 
that horrible railway journey; | thought 
it would never end! You will let me go 
the seaside often, won’t you, Uncle 
Dick ?”’ 

“Nothing would give me greater pleas- 
ure,” answered the young man, smiling. 

‘‘You will never guess what is in the 
baskets,” said Nora, looking roguish and 
eon fidential. 

“Your pet tabby ?”’ 

“No, no—1 hate cats! I may as well 
tell you atonce. A tame squirrel in one 
and a Newfoundland puppy in the other! 
Such a beauty Uncie Dick! I had to give 
my dear old doggie away. You can’t 
think how I cried on parting with it! 
Juno and I bad been companions almost 
ever since | was a baby; but they wouldn't 
let me bring her over. Wasn't it a 
shame ?’”’ 

“It was—a barbarous act of tyranny! 
We must goover and fetch her one of 
these days.”’ 

“Ob, you dear uncle Dick! Will you 
really? Do you know, you are so differ- 
ent from what 1 expected—quite differ- 
ent!’’ 

Nora peered into her companion’s face in 
such a frank, bewitching way that Stanley 
gaye’ her band an extra squeesé a5 it 
nestied on his arm. 

“Different, am I? 
I should be like ?”’ 

“I hardly know—I can’t describe 6x- 
actiy—like an uncle—you know what 
uncies are generally like. But there— 
am forgetting ali about aunt Eliza! Don’t 
tell her, uncle Dick, please; she might be 
hurt, you know. She is not in the least 
like you. Is she quite well ?’’—this with 
an air of dutifai contrition. 

“I am sorry to say,” began young Leitb- 
cote, then paused, and, after a while, went 
on, ‘She is not very well today, 1 be 
lieve, or no doubt she would have come to 
meet you.”’ 

“I suppose old peopie do have qualms 
now and then. She is rather old, isn 
she, uncle ?’’ 


What did you think 


“My dear child,” he replied, '2 - 
patronizing a tone as he could command, 

| “old age isa msalady from which ladies 
never suffer. Try to bear thet !: mind 
All their ailments are attributable ad 
Oniucky pianet or some evil fate 
‘<‘] see !’’—and Nora nodded sigt van lly 
“I'll try not to put my foot {2 You 
t into 


d 
sometimes—I am such an addlepate *” 
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chatterbox ! But 
teo't she ak me to solve such a problem. 
[| want you to tell me one thing. Are you 
disappointed to find me #0 different from 
wbat you expected ?”” 

«Disappointed ? Ob, no! Why should I 
bef Instead of being straitlaced and 
proper, like aunt Eliza,or grumpy and 
dignified, like most uncies 1 have seen, 
you look good for something, as if there 
was some fan in you. Isball lead youa 
fine dance, | can tell you! You will have 
to go tramping all over the country witb 


Aunt Eliza is rather old, 


The three trunks were brought safely to 
light at last; and the guard produced the 
two precious bask ets. 

Arrangements were made for them all 
tobe sent on, and Nora Kelly and her 

ng “‘uncle’’ were soon speeding home- 
wards behind Toby. 

Impatient at having had so long to wait, 
the pony was rather frisky at first; but 
Nora was not timid, and they whirled 
alongs great deal too fast for Stanley 
Leithoote, who would willingly have pro 


lon the ride, 
“What will she say when she finds out 


what a trick I have played ber?’ was the 
thought that kept rising in bis mind. 
“Will she be angry ?’’ 

She did not look very formidable or 
very unforgiving; but the longer Stanley 
reflected the more afraid be became of 
owning tothe deception. The idea of in- 
curring Nora’s displeasure made him 
quite uneasy. He could not fancy a frown 
on that clear merry brow, especially di- 
rected against himself, and for worlds he 
would not have called one there, 

The pony was carrying them home- 
wards fast; within half an hour the joke 
mustcome to anend. A dozen times or 
more he thought he would undeceive her, 
but had not the heart todoit. It was so 
sweet to sit and listen to her lively chatter; 
there was no need yet to put an end to the 
pleasant familiarity of their tete-a-tete. 

“] am very glad you have come,”’ he be- 
gan, at his wits’ end to find something to 
say that might tell in his favor afterwaras. 

“Not more giad than 1 am, uncle dear. 
Atfirat{ thought it would beso dull to 
live bere with you and aunt Eliza! I used 
to fancy you old an old, old——”’ 

“Fogy, with white hair and spectacies ?’’ 


“No—not quite white—iron-gray, like | 


partridge-wool, in streaks. You anow 
what I mean, don’t you? Aunt Eliza had 
a shaw! of it when she was in Ireland, she 
knitted it herself.’’ a 

“Do you ever knit shawis?” said Stan- 
ley, laughing. : 

“Knit shawis?’”’ repeated Nora, opening 
her eyes wide in unmistakable amuse- 
ment, and then - breaking into a musical 
laugh. “You would be horrified if you 
saw some. of my accomplishments. We 
lived in a place where there was no one to 
shock, so of course I didn’t shock them.” 


- “Then you expect to create a great 


sensation about here?” As Stanley spoke, 
Toby shied and set off ata mad gallop. 
‘Sit still—don’t be frightened!’’ said 
Sianley, leaning back and straightening 
his lege in a vain endeavor to restrain the 
pony. 

It was a wild stretch of road, along the 
aide of a bill and running downwards all 
the way. On one side the bank rose al- 
most perpendicularly above them; on the 
other, it sloped down twenty or thirty 
feet to a stone-quarry. If the pony kept 
0 the inner side, they would be safe 
*nough; but there were some awkward 
bends in the road. 

If anything should make the animal 
*werve, or if the dog-cart should get up- 
set, nothing short of a miracle could pre- 
vent them from going over the steep em- 
bankment. Nora saw and understood the 
danger. 

A thousand thoughts rushed through 
the young man’s brain as Toby flew wildly 
slong. Danger—perhaps death—lay before 
them. Alone, he might have leaped out 
and let the trap take its chance; but his 
> made him powerless to do more 
; “0 pull at the reins. He shuddered as 
‘© glanced at the feartul declivity on their 
right’ There was just a chance that the 
pony might carry them by safely; but he 
ould not disguise from himself that they 
ran a fearful risk. 

“Don’t be frightened!” he repeated, 
making an effort to reassure his traveling 
wepanion. “Toby is sure to keep streight 

< he is going at this rate.’”’ 

— words were scarcely uttered however 
Whirling round a sharp turn in the 
ad, one of the wheels caught in the over 
_J6ing bank, the dog-cart tilted sideways 


= Overturned three or four yards from 
corner, while Toby, thus suddenly 
checked, rol) 


dragging the cart after him. 








Stanley Leithoote, who had fallen on the 
very brink of the fearful slope, rose and 
looked anxiously at his companion. 

“Nora, my darling, my own darling,” 
he cried, “‘are you hurt ?’’ 

‘No, uncle—that is, I don’t think I am. 
Where is Toby?” 

“Good heavens, what will Doctor Manby 
say 7” cried the young man, taken off his 
guard, as he scrambled up and looked 
over the bank. 

There, a few feet down, was Toby, hang- 
ing by the harness, the shafts of the trap 
having caught on a tree-etump. 

“The brute will be the desth of someone 
béfore long, if he doesn’t kick the bucket 
himeelf now,” muttered Stanley; “but we 
mustn’t let him be strangled if we can 
help it. You are sure you are not hurt?” 
he said tenderly, helpicg Nora to rise 
“Take care you do not slip!” 

Then, with the assistance of two men 
from the quarry who had seen the acci- 
dent and burried to the spot, Stanley cut 
the harness and liberated the pony. The 
animal had received only a few trifling 
bruises; and, after giving the men orders 
to lead him home and take the damaged 
trap to his own coach-builder at Meadow- 
thorpe, the young man rejoined Nora, 
who had nearly recovered from her fright, 
and was ready, with characteristic buoy- 
ancy, to laugh at the ridicalous figure 


they had cut. 
**You are quite sure you are not hurt?’”’ 


he said rather penitently. 

‘Not in the least. Are you, uncle Dick? 
I suppose we shall have to walk the rest 
of the distance.’’ 

**¥ es—we have not far to go; but that is 
not the worst.” 

Stanley Leithocte looked so serious that 
his companion’s merry smile disappeared 
for a moment. 

“The cart? Yes, I suppose that was 
damaged; but the coach-builder will soon 


set it to rights.” ” 
“That is not what 1 mean; the cart is a 
trifling affair.’’ 


“Toby was not much hart, was he?” 

‘No; Toby escaped wonderfully well.” 

‘*W hat is the matter, then ?’’ said Nora, 
perplexed af the strange change that had 
come oyer her “uncle,” the reserve 
amounting almost to shyness. 

“*] scarcely know how to tell you! Nora 
—Miss Keliy—I have been guilty of a 
very mean action!’ 

‘‘What do you mean, uncle Dick ? What 
an awfully long face you pull! What 
mean action? Surely it cannot be any- 
thing so very bad !”” 

Aturn of the road had brought them 
witfin sight of Doctor Manby’s house, and 
the terrible disclosure could no longer be 
postponed. 

“I have imposed upon you most un- 
pardonably, Miss Keily. I am not your 


uncle.”’ 
“You are not Uncie Dick? Who are 


you, then ? Oh, I am 80 sorry I” 

‘Are you ?’’—** Yes—very sorry. Aren’t 
you ?”’ 

For the moment, in her surprise, Nora 
had entirely failed to grasp the situation, 
and stood staring with lustrous eyes into 
Stanley’s face. 

“Iam giad,’”’ he said, with a comical 
mixture of contrition and amusement 

“You are only teasing me; it is too bad 
of you! You do not mean tha’ you are not 
my uncle Dick ?”’ 

“; do indeed! I could not resist the 
temptation of personating him. I beg 
your pardon for deceiving youso. Your 
uncle Dick is almost an old man.”’ 

‘Uncle Dick an old man!’ echoed the 
disappointed girl. “I am 80 sorry—so 
sorry!’ And she walked on slowly t- 


wards toe house, 
In Nora’s astonishment at Stanley Leith- 


cote’s confession, her first feeling had been 
simple unfeigned regret that, instead of 
the vigorous companion she bad counted 
on, her uncle was only “like an uncie,” 


after all. 
“But, as soon as Stanley bad given his 


version of the incident, expressed his sor- 
row that it should have happened, and 
bidden her adieu, ber ideas began to as- 
sume a new phase, bordering on indigna- 
tion, and her cheeks burned angrily as 
she remembered the warmth of her greet- 
ing. 

slew hot your face looks, my dear!’ 
said Doctor Manby. ‘‘l am afraid you are 


over-tired !” 
“Not in the least, uncle; my cheeks are 
always red!’ she answered, shifting ber 


chair so that the curtain shaded ber a 


little 
“IIncle!’ The very word made the 


crimson flush become brighter. ltiow sbe 
wished she had not been so forward! She 
made up her mind to send Mr. Stanley 


6d over the edge of the bank, | Leithcote to Coventry henceforth and for 


ever, or—well, for a long, long time! 





| 
' 


Bat, in epite of her threats, in spite of 
her stern resolves, a few weeks later Nora 
was sitting with Stanley Leithoote by the 
brook among the tall elms thet were the 
home of the noisy rooks. She was paler 
than her wont, and there was a look of 
sadness on ber face. 

“He shall never part us, my love, my 
darling! Nora—I swear it—no on» but 
you shall be my wife !”’ Stanley said. 

Nora's smal! band trembied in his. 

“Is he so very angry ?” she murmured. 

“What is his anger to me?’ cried the 
young man. ‘The estate is mine by right; 
and, even if he can legally disinherit me 
as to any part of it—which | doubt—I am 
young—I will work and provide a home 
for you by my own exertions! Oh, yea, 
my dariing, 1 will! He may rob meof 
the funded property—so much the better 
for my cousin Percy—but the estate is 
mine! 1 shall see our solicitor and in- 
quire into my rights. But I am so grieved 
that this has come to your ears, my 
birdie !’’ 

“How did your grandfather find it out?” 

“You will never forgive me if | tell 
you y’ 

“Not forgive you, Stanley ? Make baste, 
you dreadful tease!’’ 

**You let the cat out of the bag !’’ 

“I? Nonsence, sir! Do not think to 
impose upon me the second time !’’ 

“It isa fact, darling. Beauvais, grand- 
father’s valet, happéned by ill-luck to be 
at the station; and of course he must 
needs make capital of his young master’s 
adventure on the platform. You have not 
forgotten our first meeting, Nora?’’ 

Nora’s eyes flashed with mock anger, 
and then drooped beneath their long 
lashes. 

“You bave reminded me of it too often, 
or I might!” 

“I was determined you should not get 
out of practice,’’ said Stanley, taking his 
revenge for the little playful satire. 

“It is all my fault, then,” said Nora, 
after a pause. “Stanley, you must not 
suffer fo: me!’’ 

“No, darling !’’ 

“I will never consent to that.”’ 

“To what, dear one?’ 

“That you should be made miserabie on 
my accvunt.”’ 

‘*] am sure of that, Nora love! And #o 
you will be mine in spite of them ai! ?’’ 

““W hat did uncle say ?”’ 

This question was scarcely audibie. 

“Oh, he is willing enough it we can only 
obtain my grandfather’s consent !’’ 

Nora’s eyes filled with tears. 

“W bat is it, my darling ?’’ 

“Why does your grandfather dislike 
me, Stanley? Is it because my father was 
an Irish captain ?”’ 

“Ever since we were children it has 
been his pet scheme that | should marry 
my cousin Caroline to keep our two 
fortunes in the family. I always did rebel 
against the idea, even before 1 saw you, 
darling; but now—confound the old 
man’s grasping! He will find—’’ 

A sound of horse’s hoofs just outside the 
plantation startled the young couple. 
Without knowing why, Stanley Leithoote 
leaped the brook, and, pushing his way 
through the underwood, clambered up the 
bank and looked over the fence that 
skirted the plantation. It was (ioodchild 
the groom riding Stanley Leithcote’s own 
horse at a gallop along the road that led 
from the park gates. 

“Hallo!” snouted Stanley. The man 
pulled up. 

*You’re wanted, sir! The Squire bad a 
fit, and I’m going to fetch the doctor!” 

Then, without further delay, the groom 
went on. 

The old Squire never spoke again; and 
two years after his mortal remains were 
laid among those of his ancestors in the 
vaults of the old parish church the belis 
rang outa merry pealas Nora Keily left 
the altar, the lady of Leithcote Chase. 


——_—_———— = 
TrRuTH.—No two minds run in the same 
channels or think exactly each other's 





thoughts. Truth is many-sided, and mul- | 
titudes of men and women stand atill, | 
| ease in chickens more than filth in the 
Did they but move around her, changing | 


viewing continually but one of her pnasea, 


their respective attitudes, they would ap- 
preciate one another far better. Excellent 
people sometimes regret that there are so 
many differences of opinion upon a singie 


| subject. If all were agreed, they say, 
how smootbly and harmoniousiy might 
ali work together for the general good! 
They forget that, were this possibile, there 
would be no consensus of trut! Dn val 
ering together of ite many feat 
comparison of its many aspects. It is 
this mingling of sincere convictions 1. 
enabies men to correct their fallacies 
retrieve their blunders, tO arrive at some 
thing like wise judgment and correct oon- 


clusions. 


7 


Scientific and Useful. 





ALUMINUM.—Aluminum beel tips are 
coming in vogue in England, and bid fair 
tocome into general use. The leather is 
better protected than in the ordinary man- 
ner, and they will not slip on the wooden 
pavement, which is quite an advantage. 


Time sy TeLernons.—The telephone is 
now empioyed to give the correct time to 
subscribers, and even to wake them up in 
the morning. The operator at the ex- 
change “rings up” the subscribers who 
desire to be waked ata certain bour. For 
this purpose it is, of course, necessary that 
the telephone apparatus and call bell 
should be placed in the sleeper’s bed- 
room. 

Srrains.—A simple and efficacious rem- 
edy for a sprained wrist is to let cold water 
run upon itevery morning for some min- 
utes, holding the wrist as low beneath the 
mouth of the tap as possible, so that the 
water may havea good fall. After this has 
been done, bandage it tightly, letting the 
bandage remain until the next ablution. 
The sprain will be reduced in a few days. 


STEEL AND STong.—An experiment was 
recentiy made in Vienna, in order to test 
the relative existence, under pressure, of 
the hardest steel and the hardest stone. 
Smal! cubes of corundum and of the finest 
steel were subjected to the test. The cor- 
undum broke under the weightof six 
tons, but the steel resisted up to forty-two 
tons. The steel splitup with a noise like 
the report of a gun, breaking into powder, 
and sending «#parks in every direction, 
which bored their way into the machine 
like shot. 

A TELL-TALE FOR Hol LeRs,—Bollers are 
apt to explode when there is an insafficient 
supply of water in them, owing to frost or 
some other cause stopping the supply pipe, 
and the ‘‘tell-taie’’ will be useful to house- 
boldera. The contrivance is simply fixed 
in a vertical position in the top of the 
boller, apart from the flow or other pipes. 
Before lighting the boiler fire the cock of 
the tell-tale is turned on, and if water 
flows from it the boiler is filled; but if not, 
there is sowe stoppage in the pipe and the 
fire must not be lighted. 





Farm and arden, 


PotraTors.—Those who use London pur- 
ple and Paris green on potatoes should be 
eareful and apply only a sufficient quan- 
tity forthe purpose. The tendency is to 
use too much, which injures the vines. 

Pansixs.—If pansy plants are allowed 
to produce seed they will soon cease flow- 
ering. For that reason the flowers should 
be clipped off so as toobtain a constant 
supply. They require rich ground, 

Mous.— When bringing new bogs on the 
farm, or bringing your own from the fairs 
at which they have been on exhibition, by 
all means quarantine them for several 
weeks, lest you will bring to your whole 
stock germs of the cholera and kindred 
diseases which may cause you havoc, 


CKLERY.—A new industry which is re- 
ceiving encouragement in Germany is 
that of distilling a strong aromatic oil 
from the green leaves of the celery piant. 
A hundred pounds of leaves make one 


| pound of oil. The oil is used for flavoring 


pur poses. 

DecLivitTigs —Valleys, ravines, steep 
deciivities or rocky and broken surfaces 
might often be given over to @ growth ol 
trees, and serve an sesthetic as well as an 
economic purpose, Ifiand has been re 
duced to barrenness, or the soll badly 
washed the fertility is best and most easily 
restored by a recovering of trees, which re 
store a vegetable soil. 


PouctTry.—Young ducks are most 
easily raised in small yards, Ducks grow 
very rapidly in proportion to the food con- 
sumed. Nothing tends to engender dis- 


coops. Too much linseed meal will make 
the hens too fat, but asmall quantity is 
healthful. One stumbling block with poul- 


try keeping isin attempting to keep too 
large a number in too small a space. Kran 
should always be scalded before being 
fed, as the fowls will relish it much bet 


er 


: 


pariey with what tnay pr eto bea Gan 


gerous condition. The best family Pill, 


Jayne’s Painless Sanative. 
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n Conversation, 
It we mark the snatches of talk that 
reach us in the street as groups of stroll- 
ers pass across our zone of hearing, we 
shall find that in three cases out of four 
the conversation will be a retailing of 


conversations that have passed petween | 


the speakers and their friends at cer- 
tain moments which the talker regards 
as dramatic. 

The listener must shape his concep- 
tion of the described out of a 
mosaic Of quotations given in the form 
“He says to me,’’ and “I says to 
him.’’ In no circle of society does con- 
versation play a more important part 
than amony those who make the street 
their drawing-room. Conversation is the 
world’s one commen form of entertain- 
ment, irrespective of rank or national- 
ity. 

It has been argued that the possession 
of language marks man of! from all the 
rest of the animals; but the proposition 
has been disputed by sundry students of 
animal ways, who would have us be- 
lieve that animals have modes of com- 
munication, in respect of simple ideas, 
hopes and preferences, which may be 
counted as a kind of languaye. but, 
however that may be, no one, we sup 
pose, will venture to claim for the dumb 


scene 


”? 
of 


creation conversational powers used for | 


purposes of delight. 

There is an element of the artistic as 
well as of the useful in conversation: we 
talk for the sake of interest and ayvree- 
ablenes*. It ia the yreatest brightener 
of lite and relief that the world pos- 
sesses, Yet the art of conversation is 
singularly little studied nowadays. 


There was a time—in the days of trills, | 


wigs and furbelows—when the ability 
to converse with fluency, dignity and 
grace was essential to a man or woman 
of the polite world. That day has 
passed away so completely that no one 


talke we!! except by chance and the 
light of nature. 
(Conversation is not monologue. The 


men who have gained the greatest names 
in iiterature as talkers have all been 
contirmed lecturers. If the man who is 
full of ideas on nearly every subject 


that interests mankind, and who pours | 


forth his thoughts lavishly whenever he 
lets loose his opinion in talk, cannot, 
owing to his monopoly of the oppor- 
tunities for speech and his paralyzing 
power over his hearers, be said to enter 
into conversation with them, much less 
can the man of one subject be admitted 
into the ranks of sociable talkers. 
There is much well-meant unkindness 
practieed by good-natured people who, 
when they know a man has a hobby, 
try to “‘draw’’ him on the subject, and 
confirm him more and 
tendency to run in a groove. 


a) more in his 


There are 


some men whose conversation is very 
ntereating for once wher v a 
their fav rite Li mi Hu We hme 

alter that aik W Appears 
InSUTUCLIVe Was ODI\Y a count rpart [ 
the showman’s tale told with the same 
emphasis to every relay of 


tHE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Nor is conversation a sort of sympo- | 


sium, where talker follows talker with 
appropriate comments. Nor yet is it 
siory-telling. 


On that point, though, one must tread | 


circumspectly, for far be it from us to 
| Say one word in discouragement of the 
_ genial story which, more than any other 
| form of utterance, tends to enliven con- 
|versation and to cultivate the art of 
| talk. Kept within proper restraint and 
brrenpeey used, the ability to tell a 
atory to the point neatly, with well- 
| chosen words and cleveriy-distributed 
| emphasis, is one of the greatest social 
| recommendations. 
Conversation is that blend of talk 
| whichis produced when each member 
of @& company eaye that which he can 
| best say to add to the general pleasure. 
| It is, like 
| bined effort and not of individual 
prowess. To some extent it is a form- 
| ality. It is not needed, for example, in 
love. Where ‘‘the lovers go with linger- 
ing steps and slow,’ a brisk fire of talk 
kept up incessantly would be almost 
tantamount to a proof of 


insincerity. 


Neither do friends always treuble to 
converse, though in their case they 
usually can talk well together when 


they care to take the trouble. 

It is when we have got past the dif- 
fidence, stiffness, or awkwardness 
first acquaintance, and have not yet 
| reached the carelessness of friendship, 
| which is under no compulsion to amuse, 
| that we are in the stage when conversa- 

tion is most natural. Each member of 
|} & company, knowing each other ‘*with 
a guard will put forth his 
best efforta, and the speakers will etrike 
| fire in sustain the 
sleady It is not 
depth or solidity of learning or thought 
| which in request so much as readi- 


| ness of resource. 


between,”’ 
flashes rather than 
blaze of monolovue. 


ls 


| Portability rather than extent of 
| knowledge serves in conversation, and 
| aptitude the prime qualification. 
| What better accompaniment to bos- 
| pitality can there be than the power of 
drawing out the thouvhts of guests in 
| an easy way, removing the barriers be- 
|} hind which spirit fences itself against 
| spirit, and fostering the free circulation 
of ideas which otherwise might lie un- 
expressed, or perhaps only partiy de- 
Line of 


is 


veloped, mind their origin- 


ator ? 


in 


To be the cause of conversation is at 
least as noteworthy as to converse, and 
many an adroit hostess contributes more 

| by the regulation of the talk than the 

wit can claim as the re- 


| sult of all his sales. 


| most brilliant 
ldo men or women 
as conversalionalists ’ It 
would be only a partial view which vave 


shine mest 


|} the palm unreservedly to men. for, 
| while they often excel in the value of 
the information they scatter, in the 
| quality of their humor, and in the 
sparkle and finish of their style, it is 
women whose manayement makes the 


most of the social materials at hand. 

The ideal company must be mixed. 
Women left to talk alone do not, as a 
| rule, cultivate the art of conversation 
| to much purpose. Their intercourse too 
,often runs to gossip as soon as it has 
| ceased to busy itself with practical de- 
| tails, the place of conversation in sus- 
| taining human happiness is often inade- 
| quately realized by them. 


It the marriageable girl, about whom 
we 
measurably a woman adds to her attrac- 
tions when she is a clever talker, there 
would soon be more care given to the 
art of conversation than to such me- 
| chanical accomplishments as piano-play- 
| ing or to the material fripperies of rob- 
| ing the figure. 

Piain girls often marry because they 
are entertaining; they show their quali- 





ties in their talk The husband thinks 
f ne ng fa>re when he & let 

a ana rightness ar the 
varied and ju laiker answers t& 

hie fancy Asa rule, however, it is the 

Man Who shines most in serious conver- 


listeners. | sation, for his experience is wider. 


It is requisite that one should have 
lived with men, and should have known 


their ways and characteristics, as well 
as to have acquired knowledge, if con- 








versation is to be used with masterly | 


skill and as a means of finding and giv- 
ing pleasure. But there is no reason 
why every man and woman should not, 
by a little attention wo the niceties of 
conversation, add enormously to the 
common fund of human happiness. It 
does not need much learning to be an 
interesting talker, but neatness of ex- 
ecution and an artistic adaptability. 
Emerson has pointed out that sincere 
and happy conversation doubles our 
powers. Every variety of gift, he says 
—acience, religion, polities, letters, art, 


war and love—has its best exchange in 


| conversation. 
football, an instance of com- | 


of | 


But let us not be mis- 
taken in our appreciation of this de- 
lightful accomplishment. It does not 
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COS FIDESTIAL CORKESPOSDESTS. 


S& N. H.—We do not know the isiang 
you refer to, but there are several in the Weng 
Indies which have been spoken of a2 destrabic 
places for the United States to purchase with 
& View to being provited with « military thew 
of supplies in that netghtorhoci 

G6. V. R—The proverb “we never mics 
the water tii] the well rums dry,” ts generaiiy 
applied to tmprovident people, who co om 
spending their money while it lasts, withous 
reflecting that « time may S00 Cine when 
they will want every farthing they «;nander 

K F —It was Macaulay who sid, ic 


speaking of the Papacy we tink, that & 
would be flourishing when «2 New /alasde; 
came orer in « balloon, and slighted on « 
broken arch of London bridge to sketch the 
roims of St Paul's. The tlieetration t+ acc 
wholly original. Something very like tt «- 
curs in Horace Wal police's writings 

M. M.—The Jungfernstieg (The Mais. 
en's Walk) t+ a fashionable promenate ta the 
etsy of Hamburg, Germany. It t+ the bread 





walk round the sides of « basin of water 


follow that we can all ever hope to con- | 


verse with the grace and charm which 
we admire. 

Some must be content to be tongue- 
tied in company, like Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, who, clever as he was, envied 
the people who he heard chattering 
freely to each other in the street, and 
who consoled himself when in company 
with the delightful thought of the in- 


conceivable number of places where he | 


was not. No—the power of entertain- 


ing and artistic talk is not to be easily | 


yained, and those who have it ought 
daily to feel grateful for their gift, as 
their acquaintances are grateful for ite 
exercise. 


Qui 


eel 





WHAT our character ? 
the sum and result of 
feelings and actions ? What is our life? 
Is jt not a structure built up of all that 


is Is 


formed by davuming up the smal) river Alewr 
In the sutmer seamon the river ts coveret 
with brightiy painted bouty, and the scene ty 
the immecdiase vicinity ic ope of mock sutme 
tiom and zaiety. 

Juesn —Bibie ls the name given by 
Chry+ostom in the fourth century to tuat con 
poe Chery cred writings reecgnized by 
( Grietian- as the dowumente 4 their divinely 
revealed religion. Is t# derived irom tae 
i-reek bibiton, diminative of trilics, « boost, 
irom by blos, the papyres, or the inner bark 
of tt, which was made into paper for txmvks 


Km Y.—Egypt may nothe the “cide 
country on the face of the glote,” bot—where 
ie the proof te the comtrary’ It« civtlizetie 
zoe oo far back Into the pest thet Excyptcio 
agi-t- reckom ite eras by dymactios, ant a 


oft 


/ ume that 10 em years vefore Chrtet al! the 


| peblic balldings, temples, ete . 


it not 
our thoughte, | 


we have said and done and experienced? | 
This character, says a living writer, we. 


ourselves have formed; this life we our- 


selves have built up by the action and 


The character, 


reaction of our deeds. 


' when finished, passes beyond our con- 
‘trol, and exerts its own influence inde- 


bear so much, once saw how im-, 


pendent of our active wishes and efforts. 
But we ourselves had the forming of it 
by a series of thoughts, words and 
deeds, over which, at the time, we had 
complete control. We cannot help the 
silent influence which our character. 


NN Ep ee 


when formed, produces; but we are re-_ 


sponsible for the formation of it. 





Tuk drafts drawn by indolence upon 
the future are pretty sure to be dis 
honored. Make *‘Now’’ your banker. 
Ik) not say you will economize pres 
ently, for presently you may be bank- 
rupl. begin at once. 
Each present 
ones easier. 
nese cannot be overcome by him if be 
does not fight it at once. Do not think 
that you will repent and make atone- 
ment presently, for presently you may 
be judged. Bear in mind the very im- 
portant fact, taught alike by the history 
of every nation, all rulers and private 
individuals, that in at least three cases 
out of five presently is too late. 





Upper Sie region was teeming with popu 
tien, and pomerous great cities, BE vast 
were then ir 
existence. 

EK M.—The opera of “Robert le Diati« 
was COM pomed by Meyerbeet tn ie “Kotert 
the Itevil” wae the hero of en off Fremet 
metrical romance of the thirteenth center) 
Having been given over, a% the lecend wii- 
i the care of his satanic majesty before hiv 
birth, be ran « career of angpareciiciet crime 
and cruelty till be wae misrecukrasiy te 
claimed, did penance by living asmcmg the 
Gears, became «a shining ligSt, and at met mer 
riot the emperors daughter. In the four 
teentt centory this romance wes turned tuto 
prose, and of the prose story two traneiations 
were wade tuto Kogifen. Rotert, the Ort 
Duke of Normandy, was known by the mur 
tithe as the bero mentioned alarv+, on scouent 
of the -milarity of the two charactere 


Kuopa.—There are many way* of of 
«ering glass, some of the plane making to 
cia permanently frosted, other+ only wm 
Yor permanence, take « Sat 
pierce of marble, dip tt tate gine+ coterr’ 
sharp <and, woistened with water: rub over 
the glas, dipping frequenatiy ' cand sat 
water. If the frosting is requiret very Sor, 
Sut+h of with emery and water. At s OU 
pera:y frosting for windows, »& ix t«ometivr & 


“ 


(“artiy = 


| etreng bot solution of Epecm aalt+ 2n¢ sear 


ir o- 


#dution of gum arabic: apply «ru 


| = tromy solution of sulphate of ~ds, #sre 


Now is the time. | 
sacrifice makes future: 
The selfish man’s weak- | 


THE innocence which is founded on | 


ignorance must inevitably melt away 
with the access of knowledge, like snow 
in the rays of the sun; and, if there is 
nothing more substantial to take its 
place, if there is no positive support of 
firm principle and sterling virtue in the 
mind and heart of the youth as he steps 


/into manhood, there is little hope for 


his future. The knowledge of the world 
and the ability to deai with it should 
progress together, if the youth is to de 
velop into a noble man. 





NOTHING can more thoroughly se 
cure the harmony and peace of the fam- 
ily than the habit of making 
small sacrifices one for another. Chil- 


circle 


en thus learn nanners in 


Dest and most natural way and 


us 


acquired 
‘_ourtesy 


wi never leave them 


and kindness wil! 


never 
their power or charm, while al! spurious 
imitations of them are to be despised. 


One 


and when cool, wasu with gum weer ‘" 


Gab tee glase with alamp of giezier* pocasy 
earefaliy and uniformly, antti th + srtase 
equally covered. Thists an e1ee ent fon tke 
tion of ground giaes, and t+ not dieterie? 
rain or Camp. 


- 


Reapern.—The expression, “ibe ** 
man of the East,” fe applied a+ « genet 
thing to the Turkish Empire. =" fer 
Sinan the Magnificent (166 l+- rearhet 
the zenith of ite glory, and bas ever ne 
stracliy declined. At the present os). T ashes 
ts mainly dependent apom the *upptt “ 
foreign powers. The ¢xpreesion * ait » 
have originated with Emperor > icine “ 
Russia im 2 conversation with *!r — 


Seymour, be is credited with 7° 


have om cur hands « sick mas—* very * 


man” ete. The minutes of thie anc er" 
- a ir 

comversations between the Emperot 6° ~" 
were laid before Pat oor 

tseuT ge Dey Ipour rr ange et 


by the English minietry im the co 
Getates that immediatelely preom’ 
elaration of war against Kassta, en? to a 
pressive appellation, “Sick man of to Pst 
wus taken up and cireuiated by te pre 
uottl it became an established str), ot 7" 


referring to Tarkey. 


i the & 


M Y¥.—The derivation of ine word 
primer is said to be from Latin, '* Tea 
arias, 2 little book containing to oO 

; “ + ~ ad 
the Catholic Church, so called t+ ae 


prime—prima hora—tbe frat beor 
ovtginally a ema!! book of prayetT*. © 


cr 
st ot 


present time an elementary reading ““*"* = 
the lowest grade. The literature = =* pee 
primers, or A-B-C bocks, te very , - 
interesting, some of these xcs Dar ee . 

great fame on account of their - . on 


One of the very 


fuselve ase 
Lather’s “Child's Listie Primer 
Sine i+ Prayer, ete. in 
Pagiy*be with certain prayer* “ 
Mr aide ; “~ 
Engili« 
‘ 
ol ttre tet wee the earliest | 
Kied in ierman, dating Lace & cae 


the «i kteenth cemtary 
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THE KISDEST FRIEND. 
BY 4. T. 





4 Sow rieews mound; an ancient stone 

« -eTreon the tender moss hath grown, 
Usil nidieg words graved long ago— 
leath, whom we all evade and flee, 

Hath prowed the kindest friend to thee.” 
aod yet thie Life le sweet, we know. 


+ day ptan by in even groove; 
“+ »ave our homes, the work we love; 
sod, en shoald heavy loss befall, 
Ti+ bat «2 shadow o'er the #ky. 
To «om oar griet«, our tears are dry; 
Toe warmth of Life absorbs them all. 


it, bow scoever warm and sweet 
Wore Life, with ev'ry joy complete, 
[reath cotpes but as our kindest friend 
To fo64 as tn oblivion ere 
° fortanes change, our homes grow bare, 
ur bigh ambicton bath an end 


«ben tome {riend whom we would keep 
tid belowed ts laid to sicep, 
tos may bravely tn our turn— 
Tue way t« lone: we will not gileve 
l at they were called so soon to leave 
The tacks we find #0 hard to learn 


— = © —ee 


A Double Want. 


BY L 4 


vind bad blown roughly, while now | 


| l was*enowring bard All day iong the 


and ihen a solitary snowflake had 
tand ite way to the narrow ledge outside 
the ateoolroom window. 
Now, at five o’eciock, there was snow 
every where—on the square grass plot be- 
tore the large bay-window, and on the row 


of enrabe which divided the lawn from the | 


orchard that lay behind. 


The view from the echoolroom at Charl-— 
un Manor was dreary at ail times, but | 


ee duably #0 this wild March afternoon, 


a Mariel Heynes stood, with her face | 


preseed anxiously against the window- 
pane, looking for a lithe figure which 
cane DA, longing for the eager loving 
greeting which wan today so long de 
ayes. 

“Poor Ad Jack,’’ she whispered —“poor 
daring! I wonder why it is you do not 
came 7" 

Aud then, perhaps because little Louise 
had teen a trifle fractious over her music 
imeon, OF possibly because the Ficiding»’ 
“mn and beir bad raised urgent objections 


warning the ever detested muliiplica — 


ten lable, the little governess sighed dole- 
fully, sod, torping from the window, 
wught the one luxurious chair the room 
omiaines. She pushed the soft hair from 
ber brow, and gazed into the fire with 
womuTe brown eyes that tried bard to look 
vrase and hopetul. 

l arn a willy little goose of agirl!’ she 
“md weverely. “Jack always says ao— and 
A evarse he knows! ij am lonely and 
juli and wretched, and should love to 
have“ good ery 2zil to myself; but 1 won't 

20, 1 won't! 1 won’t even think of home 
aoc of wii the dear faces, and how | long 
) see tbem again ! 

“| won’t reeali, even for a moment, Mra. 
i iding’s superior smile of scorn when 
he «aw poor Jack squeezes my hand be 
fore ores fast this morning in his impul- 
“ce reckices fashion. No—lI’ll think of 
iwn instead, and of the lovely times 
weve bad together since he came home 
#0) Sret tellin lovewith me. Can it be 
On ¥ three mouths ago? Poor old Jack, 
bow | «ondaer—” 

bot Moriel’s wonderment ended in 
‘al oblivion. Three minutes later 
“et eA hee rested upon the cushion of 

<3 etm chair, and the objectof her 
"en ng iboaghta became the bero of her 
“typ py Creane 

Jius Jack found her. He came up the 
“7” Sree the avenue, whistling softiy, 
"” Bae @7e Gxed upon the schooiroom 
" [coe A minute iater be entered the 
'L, @04, #ithout waiting to thake the 
“™* trom bis coat, he stood by the fire 
“6, coming lovingly at the little face 
*'-°n bad ip faney been present with bim 
=. ‘rough the day. 

~ " 6theert—sweetheart!’’ he said; and 
xnee.ing tenide her, he put bis arms 
0086 ber and dispelied ber dreams with 
04 Lowing kimees. 

Jack,” she cried, with a tired little 
“*). ber bead upon his shoulder, her 


7 


« S his—“‘oh, Jack, it’s been such a 
omg day without you! iI thought 
“¢ren'teoming. I’ve watched at the 
" "0 longa! And there’sa dinner 
g) and | think Mra. Fielding 
"7 with me, for } ave not been 
KO Go@r put i a it care now 
t you?’ he said, kissing her again 

on ling 


Jack Horner was below the middie 
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height, and of a slight figure that showed 

to advantage in the saddie or in the bail- 

room; be was fsir, with se crop of short 

chestnut curietbat gsvebim an exceed- 

logly boyish appesrance. 
; For the rest, he had « pleasant fair- 
' complexioned countenance, lighted up by 
} S pair of Gne bine eyes—besutiful eyes 
) they were, too, constituting Jack's sole 
! claim to besuty—send slight moustache 
which partially concesied his merry ex- 
pressive mouth. 

Jack was = prime favorite with the fair 
6% lens perhaps on account of bis good 
looks than for bia invariabiy smiabie and 
light-hearted dispreition and his kindiy 
courteous manner. 

[Atle Jack Horner—e title which, it be 
ing bis own name, Jack had po power to 
change, even had he wished to do so—was 
the son of Mra. Fielding by ber first mar- 
riage. 

And Jack had often owned to himself 
that he was «lucky fellow when, on bis 
father’s death, at the age of eighteen, Gus 
tave Horner, an uncle on the paterne! side 
and 8 wealthy menufacturer, had ex- 
pressed his intention of adopting bim. 

In the lad’s own words, he had ever 
since lived ‘in clover;” and thus it came 
about that, sithough Chariton Manor was 
only sbout filty miles from Leeda, where 
bis uncie lived, Jack had fallen out of the 
way of seeing much of his step-father’s 
family until quite recentiy. 

An atiack of typhoid fever during the 
sctumy bad however reduced him to sach 
a stateof weakness and prostration that 
Gustave Horner, ina fitof good humor, 
had tidden him **be off to bis mother, and 
kick ap bis heels for two or three months 
| im the country.” 





uncle's stronger wiil finally prevailed, 
| and he came to stay with the Fieldings in 
order to recruit his strength. He had ar- 
rived at Christmas, and Merch found bim 
still at Chariton Manor, the lifeand soul 
of the household, and Mariei’s hero. 
“Darling,” said little Jack Horner sud- 
/deniy, as Muriel nestied closely w hin 
side, “Il suppose you know thatall our 
good days will scum be over—that soon— 
confound it !—I shall be going away 7’’ 





regarded her critically. “Why are you re 
pretty ?’ be exclaimed. “Don't you kav ~ 
thet I’m tied hend end foot—that I’m « 
veritable sisve tos money-grubbing old 
dit who is a world too good to met 
There—forgive me, darling; I’m almost 
out of my mind with grief tonight! One 
thiog Ido know, and that is that no one 
on Garth shall make me give you up!" 

“Hosh !’ Muriel ssid warningiy; and, 
turning, Jack saw inthe doorways tall 
aristocraticiooking man holding Iiittie 
Louie in bis arma. 

“Ob, here you are, Horner!’ he said, 
advancing to the fireside, his eyes reating 
admiringly upon Jeck’s eumpanion, “I've 
come restore a little truant to this lady. 
Introduce me, will you?’ 

“Mies Heynes—Mr. Langdon,” Jack 
muttered in by no means his aeualiy gen- 
jal tones, feeling irritated at being com- 
polled to present this wealthy and fasci- 
nating friend to shy littie Muriel. “Come, 
Loulse— you've kept Mies Heynes waiting 
for her tee. J aay, langdon, the sooner 
we fellows clear out the better !’’ 

‘Oh, Mies Heynes,” cried goiden-baired 
[fuise eagerly, “Mr. langdon wants Ww 
bear you sing, and mama bes promined to 
ask you to dine with them tonight! Ob, 


| do, Mins Heynes dear! And weer your 


| 
j 
| 
| 


Jack had demurred at first; but his | 


| ‘joing away 7” Muriel echoed dismally; | 
and which was lying upon the library 


and, looking tenderly at her, Jack met the 
gaze of es pair of soft brown eyes full of 


toarn. 
“Darling,” be pleaded, don’t cry! Don’t 


waste a single tear on me—lI'm not worth 
it. You see, Muriel, we've drifted on and 
on until we feel we can’t do without each 


pretty white drees—the«me that Jack likes 
ao much, you know! You will, won't 
your” 

“Don’t refuse,” rrederie Langdon 
pleaded, smiling, and thinking what am 
innocent charming face the little yov- 
erness had. 

Moriel lost no time in making ber de- 
cision. 

“Thanks; I will not come down to din- 
ner to night, I think,” she «ald courteous- 
ly. “Iuiae, you may tell Mra. Fielding 
I have « slight headache, and would rather 
remain here; bat, since she wishes it, J 
will sing during the evening” Then, 
with a nod and smile of dismicaal to the 
two men, she approached the tea table 
and deliberately turned her tack on them. 

. * * * . * 

It was ton o'clock, and Marte! hadi long 
wince left thedrawing- room. Veesiing rest 
loss and Cisinelined tor seep, she resolved 
to forget her trouties in @ thrilling novel 
which Jack nad lent her the day before, 


table. 
Muriel crept softiy down wtaira, entered 
the library, sod wan about to return with 


her book when she heard « fomatep in tire 


other any longer; sod wheat on earth we | 


‘ are to do} don't know! 


“You know,my sweet, I'ma lucky dog; 
but [’'m not my own master, and I can't 
forget which mde my bread’s buttered, it 
seowss cailous and cruel to taik of such 
things in connection with my pretty 
aweetheart; but how einse—— Ot, littie 
love, you wake my beart ache when you 
ery like thie!” 

Muriel dried ber eyes obetiently. She 
was only twenty «me, # warin-bearted 
sensitive girl; who had ieft her own pov- 
erty-stricken family ina Devonshire vic- 
arage (0 carn her living atmponget strangers 
And Jacks loveand solicitude for her 
bad made her the happiest girlin Chris 
tendom. 

The heunting fear of Jack's departure 
bad of late made Ler sppear sorrowtul and 
distraite, #0 that be had noticed the 
change in him iittle sweetheart, altbough 
be bad pever broached the subject until 
to day. 

Sitting there, band in handin the fire- 
light, be feit whet s fool be bad been—and 
wore than a fool. For the sane of a brief 
flirtetion with # young aod pretty giri he 
had bartered his own pieceofmind and 
plunged Mariel into grief and sorrow. 

He pictared his oncie’s contemptuous 
seorn when his nephew's folly should 
come bie knowledge, hia scathing ridi- 
cule atthe ideacf «young mwanin his 
right mind, with the world before him, 
sacrificing his prospects in life at fiveand- 
twenty for iove of @ pair of wistful brown 
eyo. 

Jack colored at the thought, and half in- 
voluntarily released the littie band be 
held in his What a fool be bad been! 
Home words of his uncie’s occurred to 
bim—worde at which he bad laughed at 


the tiaé. 
'thteer clear of the women, my ia4,"’ the 
old man had said “Enyve ail of em, or 
ve none Kemembter thin, you’ ve* to 
jak a gO pate ne & 4a and 

ks Bb af y ‘ei. m9 ys ser 
ut Al Murie 


ancther five years 
from ber bonoy 


was Dy bi & 3, 2 leer 
biue eyse< even now \ying upon Lis band ; 
‘Confoand it!’ Jack cried bitterly, and, , 


rising, released the girl from bis arms and 


hell. Ab, how well she knew that light 
firm tread ! 

Kecalling Mra. Fielding’« untriendaly de- 
menanor during the evening, in « sudden 
fit of shyness and dread she iorked sround 
her hastily for somewhere Ww hide. Ky 


the time Jaek entered the room Muriei 


had hidden herself safely in the curtained 


recess near the took-«shelf, where she | 


listened anxiously for the sounds of bis 
departure. 

Kut Jack had no intention of departing; 
and Krederic Langdon burried into the 
room aimost immediately after Jack, and 
closed the door, 

“Now out with it!’ Martel’s lover cried 
wrathfuliy, a6 he hung himeelf limpetu- 
ously intoschair, “You are primed, of 
course, by mother hence thes tints and 
innuendoes!’’ 

“Ke reasonable, my dear twy,”’ hin 
friend said soothingly; “teliewe mo, Mra. 
Fielding has your welfare at heart, an | 
bavs. Kut I object to seeing you play fant 
and loose with such @ coarmming Creature 
at the one up #aira Seis me. Jack, on 
the strength of our long triendebip, are 
your intentions towards the giri mtrictly 
honcrable 7’ 

“1 fail to anderetand,” Jack vegan, 
springing to bis feet; bot, a be saw only 
solicitudes in the handeome face before 
him, bis wrath died away, 206 # great 
longing for sympathy aod friendiy aivice 
came over bim, ‘“Kred,” te «aid bumily, 
“what the deuce am J todo in the matter?” 

“You wieb Ww marry ber?’ langdon 
queried, with ili-concesied incredulity. 

“lwould marry her veteorrow,”’ Jack 
cried eagerly, bis face aglow wilh enthu- 
siastn ‘marry ber jast ea *he is, without 
a peony in ber pocket, and t4 giat of the 
chance’ Kt there’s Unele (su , 

“He would object, you imagine?’ 
‘Object!’ Jack laughed derimively 
“He'dturn me out neek and ¢rop, aod 
cail mea fooitor my pains You know 

that as weil. ae 1 do.”’ 


In that case lLangdet water ¥twd ce 
te ’ o On he . 4 e 
bows “ ave 
* te 
’ ed / am “ * ‘ 
y aware ifaeat i Lave | ote ® fridiculous 


fool, and had better te Keyt under re 


| streiot for the rest of my daya | tell you 
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l love Muriel as | shell never love another 
women ali my life, bat I would rather 
throw myself into the nearest river than 
requite my uncle's generosity by marry- 
ing egsinst his will” 

“In these circumetances,”” continues 
Frederic Langdon, «till in the same calin 
convincing way, ‘Mra Fielding considers 
itanwise of you tocontinue your atten- 
tions to Miss Heynes. It ie behaving 
badly to the girl, you know, Jack.” 

“In these circumstances,” Jack said, 
bitterly sarcastic —“circninstances which 
are unfortunately entirely beyond my 
control—what do you and my miAher ad 
vine ime to do?’ 

In her retreat, with dilated eyes 
and « beart weil-nigh tbresking, Muriel 
waited with grief aad suspense for the few 
cold words about to issue from Langdon's 
lips. 

‘To put it briefly, Jack,’ he asid, with 
cruel distinctness, “you must drop her."’ 

Drop ber! Drop Muriel! Pat out of 
his heart, out of his life the lovely pres 
ence of the girl he bad learned & love! 
Jack laughed, « loud, mocking, heart 
breaking laugh, and, rising, waiked un 
steadily to the door. 

“So be it, old fellow!’ he said bitterly, 
and slammed the door behind bim. 

Muriel crept from her biding place and 
advanced to where Frederic Langdon lay 
back in his chair, a cigar between hia lipea 
it wan « pale-faced sorrowlul eyed Muriel 
who regarded bim with wiatful earnest 
ness. 

“Minn Heynes !’’ 

“VYou—it ia I,” she answered, her voice a 
little tremulous, although bereyes did aot 
waver, “lJ heard «li you seid, Mr. 
langdon; | wan there—neer the took- 
aheift'’ 

“lam heartily sorry to hear it,” be asid 
kindly, rising at once and offering her tia 
chair; “it must bave pained you horribiy, 
knowing as ido that yoo return Jack's 
regard! My poor child, I fear that feooliat 
boy bas led you Iolo much sorrow t’ 

Shé looked #0 lovely in ber sit pleeven- 
ing dreen, no young, 80 descinte, that lang- 
don, man of the world and cynie though 
he waa, could not help feeling some pity 
for her. “You must be brave,”’ he said 
hurriedly —‘for Jack's sake, you know, 
Miss Heynes! Poor iad —be ie searecoly 
himeelf to-night!’ 

“Lknow,” she returned simply, ‘Mr. 
langdon, you are hia friend, you know ail 
about bim, and bis—prospecta, te it en- 
Uirely out of the question for him to think 
of marrying mer’ 

“] fear #o,"’ Langdon anawered. 

“Then,” she seid quickly, @ Uright color 
sulfusing her pale cheeks, “1 will show 
| bim bis duty, and--drop bim.”’ 

“Forgive me,” Langdon eaid, with eud- 
den contrition; ‘it was brutel—unpar- 
donablie——’’ 

“No,” Muriel interponed sweetly — ‘it 
| weakind. You are Jack abenifrie 4, and 

I believe that you wieh his welfare, 1-1 

wanted to tell you that | eare for thins too 

much ) encourages hia foliy., You will nec 
betray me?’ 

“Never!’ 

Tiank you,” she said, binshing feintiy. 

“[ think he leavos next week, and I what! 

not eee hin again. (ood night, Mr. lang 





don!’ 

‘008 night,” be rejoined, clasping 
firmly the band she heid out to him 
“good night! Try to forgive meftor what 
| can never forgive myneif’’ 
the library devon, aud watched her as ahe 
crossed the hail ang passed up the mtair 
cane, alovely dainty figure, wilh her fair 
head held erect and ner lace com posed. 

Kul, when ale had pained the privacy 
of her own room, Muriel'’s seiteontrol 


He opened 


broke down, Shedrew trom ite hiding- 
piace aliitie photograph, which wea the 
only thing she prmsemeed t remind ber of 
adream that wee over aud gone Jack, 
eM, solemn laced, an apology for bis 
handsome brilliant waif yet Jack in apile 


Of ali-- and, as «he gazed al it, oe leere ran 
doen ber cheeks and fell upon Jack’= pic 
tnred face, Lenéath which be had ecrawied 
in bold round hand 
“To dariing Muriel rom tittle Jerk 
Horner.’’ 
o * * . . - 
Muriel dij not see Jack again that ia, 
she did not meet bids lace to fae, alhough 
they sat de@eliy at lie sane tatne It is true 
that Jack's ionging «yen siett Mur 
lel «# pale jitie fue , ‘ wo? rt 
‘ o ‘ a 
y 
* . “ sy 
fusene 6 J meh ” * . 
tasteful to him } ie f sale tr hie 


wes wretched 4n0 mintratie, anda prey 


ee, 





. 
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to tne conviction that he bad merited and 
obtained Muriel’s righteous condemns 
tion and scorn : whereas the girl he loved, 
although very unbappy, had no feeling 
save that of compassion towards ber luck- 
jess lover. Thus the days went by, until 
Jack's time was up; and one morning the 
children came to leasons witb grief- 
stricken faces and swollen eyes. 

“Jack is going this morning!’’ they 
cried. “Oh, dear, Miss Heynes, Jack is 
going back to that horrid hateful old 
laeda, and we shail all be miserable with- 
out him!’ 

‘“joing back to Laeda!”’ Muriel re 
peated, ber face growing pale; and forth 
with she bestowed upon the weeping 
Lyruine a shower of kinsen, 

At eleven o'clock the door opened and 
Jack envered. His face was woeful-look 
ing, and bis manner reckless and uncer- 
tain. Snatching up Louise In bis arms, he 
kissed ber again and again, while Master 
Hubert Fielding set up « howl at tie 
thought of the approaching separation, 


but was speedily silenced by the balf 
crown which found ite way into bis 
chubby palm. Jack then turned to 


Muriel, who was watching bim, not a tear 
dimming ber beautiful eyes. 
‘4io0d-bye,"’ be said, seizing ber hand 


and wringing it flercely, to relleve the 
pain which racked his heart—' good-bye! 
You will forget me, of course! Ketter so, 
porhbaps. As for me—"’ 


“No,” she said very softly, looking into 
hin face, “Il never forget—never! | am 
true always to my own beart, Good-bye!” 

Hut when Louise raised ber head as she 
heard the door close, and broke out into @ 
piteous ery of “Jack, Jack!" to her 
anmezement, she saw tha. Muriel’s eyes 
were filled with tears 


* * * * 
“From Jack Horner, Laeda, to Frederic 
Langdon, Kxeter.—Come aa soon an con- 


venient | want you.” 


This was the telegram which had 
brought Langdon in haste to the house of 
his friend's uncle, Gustave Horner, about 
a year after Jack bad bidden Muriel fare. 
well in the echoolroom at Chariton Manor. 

“lI want you,”’ the spoiled boy bad said; 
and his wieh bad been instantly gratified 
by the clever far-seeing man of the world, 
woo wasten years Jack's senior and his 
moet intimate friend. 

“Jt was awfully good of you,” Jack 
cried, in # transport of gratitude, when 
the two men were alone for the first time 
on the evening of Langdon’s arrival; ‘but 
I guessed you'd come! You always were 
a trick, old man! And now what do you 
think I want you for?" 

‘(Can't tuagine; but not another affaire- 
decwur, | should bope, this time!’ Lang- 
don responded coolly, glancing somewhat 
euriously at the radiant countenance of 
hie friend. 

‘Certainly not another!’ Jack said 
promptly. Then, striding over the carpet, 
he seized Langdon’s hand and gave it a 
hearty shake, which greatly astonished 
that laconic young man. ‘Kejoice with 
me, Fred, old wan!'’ Jack cried, with en- 
thusiasm. ‘You see before you the hap- 
piest man in EKarope—bar none! The 
uncie’s a brick, and lama lucky dog, an 
| have always been! Do you know you're 


shaking paws with the junior partner tn | 


flourishing firm of Horner & Co.— 
what's better, with the prospective 
‘tttle girl in De 


the 
and, 
husband of the dearest 
voushire—bierws ber ?’’ 

“Heally!’ Frederic Langdon murmured, 
disguising admirably bis astonishment 
and disgust. ‘Dear me—quite— quite ro- 
mantic! My dear Jack, pray enlighten 
me further !'’ 

“Jolly, ien’t 10?" queried Jack, laugh- 
ing. **The old boy's come out splendidly! 
Mays he's entirely satisfied with me, and 
will overlook the slight deficiency in age 
in consequence of my being a youth after 
his own bear On the strength of the 
compliment | ventured to throw outa 
bint about Muriel—only a bint, mind you 

but, wonderful to relate, it wasn't haif 
unfavorably received. 





“| fancy the idea of our hopeless sep- | 


months touched a 
but I feared 


aration for the tweive 
ecbord in bie Lind old heart; 
pressing the matter further, and 
drop. Bat now— Oh, 
out! Say you'll do me another good turn, 


let it | 
Fred, help me | 


| 


| 
| 


and plead my cause with the governor! 
He thinke all the world of you and of | 
your opinion. You'll not refuse?’ 

“lat me clearly understand,”’ said 
angdon, after a pause ‘Your desire to 

ak « Murie lieynes your wife ia the 
—0e as whet y eft hera year agoTt 
"1 urse you have sufficient grounds for 
magining that the lady herseif has re 


mained constant ?’’ 
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“If you mean,” Jick biurted out hotly 
—‘*does my little girl love me now as ebe 
did then?—I say ‘Yes!’ I have never 
doubted ber, and I never will doubt her! 
She said she would never forget me; snd, 
although 1 have not seen her since, my 
belief in Muriel’s truth and sincerity is 
onshaken. Fred, you will do as I ask?” 

“Unfortunately, my dear boy,” Lang 
don replied distinctly, yet with evident 
reluctance, “your request is horribly in- 
consistent, and to grant it would be 
doubly so! Only three days ago I pro- 
posed tw Miss Heynes, and was ac- 
Ce Fudd 

The giad light faded from Jack's bright 
young tace. Withs trembling band he 
pushed the curls from his brow and strove 
to appear calm. 

“You ?’’ was all he said. 

“Nhe was probably tired of the hopeless 
ness of your suit,” Langdon continued. 
“Why, you yourself gave her sufficient 
reason tor believing it hopeless! I do not 
think you can biame ber, Jack, if you con- 
sider the matter calmly, or me for being 
unabie to resiat her beauty and charm. 

‘Truthfully, | supposed your idea of 
marrying ber was a thing of the past; and 
I don’t mind confessing to you that I have 
cared for her since the time 1 spent at the 
Manor last spring. Miss Heynes left Mra. 
Fielding’s house three months ago, as you 
are probably aware, and has since remain- 
ed at home. During that time I have seen 
her treqaentily.”’ 

“And of course she could not refuse 
you!’ Jack cried with intense bitterness, 
“You were free asair, rolling in money, 
and with no shadow of an obstacle in your 
way. Ob, yen—I see pienty of excuse for 
her, young, inexperienced, lonely as her 
position bas been! 1 do not blame her— 
not lt!’ 

He rome and looking down at Langdon’s 
handsome face, which was but slightly 
disturbed by the difficulties of his awk- 
ward position, whilea fierce fire smould- 
ered in the depths of his blue eyes. 

With a sudden impuise the elder man 
laid his band upon Jack’s arm. 

“You will not try to see her—to ap- 
proach ber, Jack ?’’ be asked earnestly. 

‘*‘Have no fear,’ responded Jack, with 
undiaguised scorn. ‘You have won her; 
may you be happy! All I have to do 
henceforth is to forget her—and speedily. 
Only remember this’’—and, despite bis ef- 
forts at composure, his voice trembied— 
‘no forgetfulness on my partcan bridge 
over this severance of our friendship! 
My duties to a guest | will surely fulfil; 
butthe hand of Muriel Heynesn’ accepted 
lover I cannot—will not—clasp in mine!” 

So saying, he waiked straight from the 
room, leaving his guest to hisown unen- 


viable reflections. 


Aboat two months later, when the coun- 
try was fair with May flowers and May 
Frederic Langdon made bis 
Devonshire village that 


sunshine, 
way to the small 
was Mariel’s home. 

He had refrained from. seeing her for 
more than six weeks,and Muriel had 
grieved over bis absence in her quiet un- 
demonstrative way, for she had grown 
both to esteem and admire him, and thor- 
oughly appreciated her friendship with a 
man of Frederic Langdon’s capacity and 
artistic tastes. She hbiushed sweetly as 
she ran down the verandah-steps to meet 
him. 

“Come,” be said, his greeting over-—-‘! 
have much tosay to you; and your ro- 
mantic old garden looks positively tem pt- 
ing this beautiful afternoon! Come tora 
littie stroll with me; and tell meall you 
have been doing since | saw you last.”’ 

So she narrated in the siinple unaffected 
manner which was to him her most potent 
attraction the trifling events of her some 
what monotonous daily life, while Lang- 
don watcbed her asthe sunlight played 
upon ber fair uncovered head and was re- 
flected in the depths of her velvety eyes. 
But her smiles were a little forced, and 
ber girlish conversation lacked its ac- 
customed merriment 
contracted as she became silent. 

“You are pale,’’ he said kindly, ‘and 
your eyes are not so bright as usual. Tell 
me what ails you little one !’’ 

“Nothing,’’ she said, with lamentably- 
assumed uonchaiance; and then her eyes 
straightway sought Langdon’s, and she 
cried inconsistently, with a nervous little 
tremor in her voice, “Mr. Langdon, you 


are Jack's friend—please tell me whether 
the report is true that Mr. Horner has 
taken bim into partnership! Louise wrote 
ine last week and mentioned it.”’ 
“Oh, dear, yes! Jack has been a partner 
for quite three months. I was at Leeds a 


few weeks back, and he himself toid me 


Langdon’s brow | 











of his good fortane. Lacky boy. He has 
& prosperous fature before bim !” 

“Youssw him?” Mariel cried breath- 
leesly. “And be is a partner; and he 
didn’t ssy——”’ 

Langdon took the girl's hands gently in 
bis. 

“He was looking very happy and pros- 
perous, and quite his old merry self,” he 
told her, “and is a very big man now in 
every one’s estimation. Oh, yes—be men- 
tioned you in the course of con vereation— 
and he hoped you were quite well, and 
that you would be very happy when the 
time came for you tobe married, if you 
were not marriéd already! And only this 
morning,” Langdon continued cheerfully, 
tapping bis cost-pocket, ‘1 had a note 
from old Gus Horner himseif—a very 
good friend of mine. 

“Hespeaks higbly of Jack’s business 
capacities, and says he is likea son to him. 
And what specially delights the old fellow 
is that his nephew frequently ex presses 
his intention of foliowing in his uncie’s 
footateps and avoiding matrimony. Ob, 
yea, Jack is a very lucky fellow—there’s 
no doubt about that; but he’s a sad flirt—a 
very sad flirt!’ 

Muriel stood beside him, ber lips quiv- 
ering slightly and her beautiful eyes 
brimming over with tears. So sweet was 
she, and withal so sorrowful, that Lang- 
don flung prudenceand restraintto the 
winds and cissped ber in his arms. 

“My darling, my dariing,”’ he whispered, 
wits deep tenderness and compassion, 
‘the desireof my heartis to shield and 
protect you, the one aim of my life to win 
you formyown! Child, listen! I will 
be patient, and wait until you bid me 
claim you; only raise your sweet eyes, 
Muriel, and tell metbat my hopeiw not 
destined to be # vain one!” 

Muriel’s eyes sought his. 

“You?” she said sorrowfully, almost as 
poor Jack bad uttered it in his pain and 
despair; and, gently disengaging herself 
from his embrace, she walked swiftly 
away from him down the garden-path. 

Frederic Langdon looked after her and 
smiled, for he believed that his cause was 
won. 

* 

Pentulloch, a charming seaside resort 
on the Welsh coast, was crowded, and its 
visitors were revelling in the exquisite 
summer weather, which was warm witb- 
out being sultry. 

One visitor, whore white cotton gown 
displayed to advantage the curves of her 
pretty figure, while the sweet mobile face 
beneath the small sailor-hat was both 
youthful and lovely, was perched on a 
high green bank overlooking the little 
bay, regarding the beautiful scene below 
her with a mournful lack of appreciation; 
her lips quivered, and her brown eyes 
were tearful. 

“I hate the very thought of it,’’ she said 
petulantly— “indeed, it’s sober truth! And 
yet, in four weeks’ time, this fascinating 
weill-todo man will be my lawful lord 
and master, and I shall have said “jood- 
bye’ for ever to freedom and happiness— 
and Jack! Ob, Jack dear, it was cruel of 
you to give me up so easily !’’ 

At this moment her reflections were in- 
terrupted by a cry— 

“On! Ab! Ob, dear! Ob—will nobody 
ever come ?”’ 

It was about seven o'clock in the even- 
ing, and the girl in the white gown ap. 
peared to be the oaly wanderer among 
the rocks. 

“What is it? Where are you? I’m 
coming! Don’t be afraid !’’ she responded 
sbrilly, running at full speed down the 
little incline. When she reached the bot- 
tom, she found a little old gentieman, of a 
plamp rosy countenance, lying in a heip- 
less posture. He was ciad ina gray tweed 
suit, and a soft hat and stick lay at a little 
distance from their unfortunate owner. 

“What's the matter?” Muriel cried, 
aghast. “Are you iil, or in pain, or 
what?”’ 

“I believe I’ve broken both my legs!’ 
the sufferer groaned faintly. “Oh, no— 
you can’t help me; but for goodness’ sake 
don’t go awey! I’ve been here for hours!”’ 

“Both your legs?” Muriel cried, with 
difficulty repressing a smile. “Oh, it’s 
impossible! Why, you would be dying 


of pain!” 
“I feel that I am,”’ sighed the little old 
gentiomar helplessiy. “Don’t laugh, 


young lady, or I may shock you! I’ve 
had a fall—a severe fail—and every bone 


in my body feels fractured. As for my 
foot——”” 

“It is sprained, I fancy,” the giri said 
sympathetically, kneeling beside him and 


regarding him with serious brown eyes, 
‘But indeed you are not hurt so much as 
you imagine. Men always take fright at 





a trifling disaster—not that your sccident 
is trifling, but you must not give up in 
this way. It is getting lsie, and there’s 
not s soul on the rocks—every one is at 
the concert on the New Parade. And it’s 
a balf-bour’s walk to the town, and not 
easy traveling either. I wonder what we'd 
better do ?”’ 

‘I’m a fool,” the rosy faced gentieman 
said impatiently—“the biggest fool at 
large, and that’s saying a good deal! I'd 
no business at sixty-five to be racing and 
scampering up mountain heights a. 
though I was a boy! Look here, young 
lady—suppose you were to shout with aij 
the strength you’ve got, and ascertain 
whether there’s a human creature within 
ear-shot? Open your mouth weil, and 
fancy there’s a mad bull at your heels 
Ah, that’s famous !""—as Marieil’s bell-like 
‘*Halloo!”’ rang out on the clear air, 

A moment later a shock-headed urchin 
made his appearance on the scene, looking 
very curious and awestruck. 

Atthe old gentleman’s request, Muriel 
directed the lad to the Grand Hotel, with 
an order fora cabto be brought up the 
driveas nearas possible to the scene of 
the accident, with sufficient helpers to re. 
move the sufferer. 

“And don’t forget to hurry up, lad!’ 
the old man pleaded earnestly. ‘They 
know me at the ‘Grand,’ for I’m staying 
there; and just tell them that, if they’re 
here in double-quick time, I'll treble the 
fare. Old Gus Horner may be a fool, but 
he’s a good way off being bankrupt !”’ 

The lad, duly impressed, hastened away 
on his errend,and Muriel sank down 
upon the rocks with a face as colorless as 
her gown. Gus Horner! Old Gus Horner! 
She looked with a new interest at the fat 
little gentleman at her feet. 

Hi» face was queer but kindly, his 
scanty hair curly and white, his whole ap- 
pearance remarkably comical and interest- 
ing; but his eyese—— ‘They were Jack's 
eyes—biue asthe heavens, honest as the 
day—and as Muriel gazed at them she felt 
asthough she could tall upon her knees 
and kiss the round rubicund face of Jack's 
severe uncle. 

“| feel desperately stiff,’’ Mr. Horner 
remarked, with a sigh; “and it’s none too 
easy a couch, this of mine. Ay, that’s bet- 
ter !’’—as Murie: seated herself upon the 
short grass and drew his head gently upon 
her lap, while she pondered how she 
might glean tidings ofthe man who had 
cast her off for ever. 

“My foot’s abit easier now; it may be 
only a sprain, after all. Bat it was a locky 
thing for me you happened to be neur, my 
dear. Maybe you’re in a hurry to be run- 
ning off home, though ?”’ 

“Oh, no,’’ the girl ssid sadly, her face 
very pale—“‘it’s of no consequence what- 
ever; | am glad I can beof useto you! 
But it was foolish of you to climb alone. 
What are your sons and daughters think- 
ing of that they don’t take better care of 
you ?” 

“Olid Gus can show many a young jack- 
anapes the way about!’ the plucky old 
fellow answered proudly. ‘Not but what 
I could bave managed with a strong arm 
to-day. It’s old age creeping on, I reckon. 
As to children—I’m better off without any; 
they’re nothing buta worry and a nuis- 
ance, like all young folk !” 

“Perhaps,” Muriel said, with wary di- 
plomacy, ‘‘you have bad a vad experience. 
Yet you say you have no family ?” 

‘I’m a bachelor !’”? Mr. Horner respond- 
ed with pride. “I stand on my own merits, 
and haven’ta soul belonging tome ex- 
cept Jack! Jack’s my nephew—a sad ras 
cal!” 

“Tell me about bim’’—this very coax- 
ingly; ‘‘it will help to pass away the time, 
and I am fond ofsad rascals. Is your 
nephew married ?’’ 

“Not he! Not bat what he soon will be, 
in that heathenish part of the globe that 
he’s set his beart on visiting—Spain! 
Pooh! In my young days likely young 
lads didn’t run away from their country 
for such fancies! And Jack was always 
a sensible boy—my right hand until 
lately. Ab, my dear, you pretty young 
women have a lot to answer for! Whew 
—that wasasmartish jump! I don’t say 
that it’s a mere sprain, after all.’”’ 

“A love-affair?” Muriel said absently. 
“How very interesting! And did she— 
Mr. Horner, did tne girl jilt him, or was 
ey” 

“By Jove, she did—by Jove, she di, 
the heartiess young jade!’’ the old gentie 
man exclaimed, in sudden anger. ‘Let 
him think she’d follow his fortunes to 
the world’s end, and in less than & 
twelvemonth was engaged to my boy® 
dearest friend, a false, scheming, smootn- 
faced young vagabond who duped poor 
Jack right and left! 
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wTpat girl bas robbed me of my 
nephew, medam; she’s turned bis very 
nature, aod thrust these restless roving 
ideas into bis head until he’s not an aiom 
of use to me or to my business !”’ 

“Ob, poor fellow!” cried Jack’s some- 
time sweetheart, with genuine sympathy. 
“Ob, do tell me all about it! I feel sorry 
for you! And is Ja—your nephew going 
away because of this?” 

“He sails next week,” old Gus returned 
forlorniy. “It’s of no use—he won't be 

rsuaded.”’ 

And then in rapid disjointed fashion he 
gave Muriel an account of Jack's unsatis- 
factory love-affair, while all anseen a few 
tears fell from her brown eyes on to the 
old man’s silver locks. 

“He’s coming down here to-morrow,” 
Mr. Horner said in conclusion, ‘to spend 
a few days with me obefore starting. 
Maybe, if you don’t leave before then, 
you'll see him. Now, my dear, you’re a 
first-rate listener, but as quiet as a mouse: 
suppose you chatter to mea bit, and keep 
me lively until those lazy folk conde- 
scend to obey my orders, Are you a resi- 
dent or a visitor, may I ask? 

“A visitor,” Muriel told him. “I am 
lodging at No. 8, The Parade, with my 
aupt, Mrs. Charteris, And next week I 
am going home. I will ask my uncle to 
call at the ‘Grand’ to-morrow morning 
and inquire after you. Now, Mr. Horner, 
your patience is rewarded, for I see that a 
cab has arrived, and here are two men to 
belp you down to the drive; so I will say 
‘Good night.’ I bope your foot will soon 
be quite—quite well !’’ 

“Good evening, madam!’’ oid Gus re- 
sponded courteously, struggling with 
some difficulty to his feet, and looking 
kindly into the girl’s flashed wistful face. 
“Thank you beartily for helping an oid 
man outof a difficulty! Good evening! 
But won’t you drive down with me? 
Pray do!’ 

“No,” Muriel said, with a pretty smile 
of thanks—‘“‘I shall be home almost di- 
rectly. Good-bye!’’ 

And, after one swift glance into old Gus 
Horner’s blue eyes, she ran lightly down 
ibe rocks, 

Before she had proceeded many yards 
however she came to an abrupt stand-stili; 
her bright face clouded over and her heart 
beat fast. 

“Is it you?” she said coldly, as her 
fiancee came up to her, throwing away an 
unfinished cigar. ‘‘Why have you come? 
Did you imagine I wae lost?’’ 

Frederic Langdon regarded her in half- 
angry surprise. He hada been engaged to 
Muriel but for five weeks,and during 
that brief period he had notonce heard 
from her lipsa word so icily contemptu- 
ous and indifferent as her greeting to- 
night. 

Langdon was perfectly wel! aware otf 
the advantages Muriel would reap from 
her marriage with him; but his love 
for her was ardent and sincere, and he 
firmly believed that when once she was 
his wife, the giri’s affection for him would 
rapidly increase. 

“Lost? Well, not quite,” he answered. 
“But it is getting dusk, and Mrs. Charteris 
has inquired for you. I wanted you to 
takea turn down the Parade with me. 
Why so indifferent, Muriel? Has any- 
thing occurred to vex you, little one?” 
The gir! halted suddenly, and, resting ber 
elbow upon a projecting rock, laid her 
cheek upon her hand. Her face had grown 
very tired and sad. 

“Mr. Langdon,” she said, looking up at 
him, ‘why did | promise to marry you ?” 

“I really can’t tell you,’ he answered, 
with a smile. 

“I know,” the girl wenton gently; “it 
was because you were rich and generous 
and invariably kind to me, and the people 
at home—dad and ail of them—were so 
horribly poor! They said it was a 
*plendid offer for a girl like me, and that 
I should be worse than mad to reject it. I 
knew it would make them all so happy; 
and Lisa and Meg told mel could do 
great things for them when I was married. 
| liked you too—I was proud of my friend- 
Sbip with you; I was tired of the drudgery 
Of teaching, and 1 wanted to make a fresh 
tart. Then too, you know, I was feeling 
sore about Jack. I should never consent 
© marry you if it had not been that | 
knew Jack had forgotten me. But it was 
wrong of me to consent, and | know it 
now. I do not love you; I never shal! love 


es lcan. You must believe me, Mr. Lang- 
don, and be as angry with me at you like. 
But I am tired of our engagement, and de- 
aire it to cease,”’ 

There was asuspicion of scorn in her 
voice as she turned away with the air of 
an 6m press, 

“Do you mean this?” Langdon asked, 
following her. 

“I do!” she answered. “You mast 
please go away to-morrow morning and 
forget my wayward caprices. 1 do not 
care for you, and our engagement is at an 
end.” 

The Parade was reachea before Lang- 
don uttered another word. He opened the 
gate of No. 3, and they stood for a mo- 
ment in silence. 

“Then 1 am to unders:and,” he said, 
with bitter contempt and resentment, 
“that you are still wearing the willow for 
the faithless Juck ? My attractions doubt- 
less paled before bis, yet I believe you 
will regret your decision.” 

‘I think not,” Muriel answered sweetly, 
although her face flushed painfully from 
her effort to appear calm; “‘and, if so, have 
we not all regrets? Sincerity ia best, be- 
lieve me!”’ 

So they parted, without a hand-shake or 
word of farewell;and Frederic Langdon, 
as he lit a fresh cigar and made his way 
towards the band-stand, somehow feit that 
his parting shaft had failed to do him 
much credit. 

o = . * i 2 

Three days later an old man and a 
young girl sat chatting contentedly on 
the sands. The brilliant morning sun- 
shine beat down upon their heads—a 
silver one, covered with a broad brimmed 
straw hat; the other, bright brown, with a 
little blue yachting-cap perched coquet- 
tishly upon it; but the heat of the sun 
could not spoil their enjoyment. 

Mr. Horner just had been placed here 
by his solicitous nephew; and, when the 
latter walked off in the direction of the 
town, a little brown eyed maiden in a 
blue cambric gown crept quietly down the 
sands and startled the unsuspicious old 
gentieman with a n.erry greeting. This 
was the first time that the invalid’s ankle 
had permitted him to enjoy the sunshine 
and fresh sea-air, and Muriel’s congratu- 
lations put him in high good-humor. 

‘“Where’s my nephew?” he cried at 
length, lookivg round. ‘Oonfound the 
boy—he’s never at hand when he’s 
wanted!"’ Then, with a profound sigh— 
“Ab, my dear, Jack’s a wilful lad, and 
he’il have his own way in spite of all! 
That Spanish trip isa regular bugbear to 
me! Business indeed! As if Jack’s proper 
place wasn’t at my side, instead of taking 
the law into his own bands and kicking 
up his heels over yonder !”’ 

“When does he start?’ Muriel ques- 
tioned hurriedly. 

“On Saturday.’”’ 

“Well, 1 think it’s very undatiful of 
him!’ cried the girl indignantly. “He 
ought to be ashamed of himself, Mr. 
Horner, and so I should like to tell him! 
I’m really disappointed in your nephew! 
Why—why—— Oh, Mr. Horner, here he 
comes !’’ 

The girl’s face grew red and white by 
turns as Jack strode towards them over 
the sands; but, despite her confusion, 
Muriel observed that he was attired in 
flannels which became him admirably, 
and that he wore a light cap on his curly 
head. 

As her eyes rested tenderly upon his 


bright handsome face, she marvelled bow | 


she had lived through the past weary 
months without a sight of her hero. The 
blood rusbed to her cheeks, her heart beat 
rapturously, déliriously, while Jack gave 
her a glance in which astonishment, pride, 
and anger were mingled. 

“My nephew,” said old Gus Horner 








you. Mr. Langdon, please take this back.” | 


Langdon took the little diamond ring 

*he offered him and put it into his pocket. 
‘ this sudden freak, you siliy 

’”’ he asked, frowning. 

Sill 


M Tiel 


BOipg to be a governess again, 
snswered quietly. “I shall go 
home next week, and begin work as soon | | will wish you good morning! 


proudly—‘'M iss—Miss—— My dear young 
lady, belp me out—pray do!” 

‘‘Miss Heynes, Uncle Gus,” Jack inter- 
posed coolly, completely master of the sit 
uation. ‘How d’yedo, Miss Heynes? Or 
aml makings mistake? Possibly you 
are ‘Miss Heynes’ no longer.’”’ His tone 
was pitiless, and Muriel shivered at bis 
giance. Could Jack—her Jack—be so 
cruel, so unforgiving? 

“*Heynes!’”’ “Uncle Gus’ cried, star- 
ing with wide open eyes at Muriel. “Why, 








it’s never Jack’s ‘Miss Heynes’—that is— | 


you know, my boy—Langdon’s ‘Miss 
Heynes?’”’ 
‘Certainly not!’ Muriel said, blushing 


deeply, while her eyes grew merry witb 


laughter. “At present I flatter myself ! 
am nobody’s ‘Miss Heynes [ stand on 
my own responsibility, Mr. Horner But 
your nephew doesn’t seem to appreciate 


this renewal of our acquaintance. [| think 


“Bat you’re never engaged to that 
scam p—that barefaced villain—that——”’ 

“Uncle,” Jack said coolly, “Miss Heynes 
dou Dtless does not desire wo bear these in- 
teresting details. Pray do not let us be 
guilty of curiosity !"’ 

“Fiddiesticks !” old Gus returned, with 
emphasis, His keen kindly eyes detected 
Muriel’s sorrowful discomposure, but he 
saw possibilities of brightness in the future. 
“Do you remember our little talk the 
other night?” hesaid gently to the girl, 
who stood flushing painfally under Jack's 
scornful gaze. ‘I opened my old heart to 
you then, young lady, and now I expect a 
few disclosures in return. Never mind 
Jack—he’s a fool! Look at me, my dear! 
Are you going to marry that scoundrel 
Langdon ?”’ 

*‘No!” Mariel replied, forcing a smile. 

“There, now,” her questioner cried tri- 
am phantiy—“didn’t I tell youso? Now, 
Jack, my lad, get off your high horse! 
Yoa don’t sit it easily. Where is Lang- 
don, my pretty one ?”’ 

“1 wished him “iood-bye’ the night I 
left you,’’ Muriel ventured to explain. 
“The little conversation we had showed 
me that Mr. Langdon had represented 
several facts falsely both to me and to 
your nephew, and that the results of that 
misrepresentation must be remedied im- 
mediately. I was engaged to him for five 
weeks only, and now I shall never see 
him again, I do not wish it. Next week 
I shall return home to Devonshire.”’ 

Her sweet eyes filled with burning tears, 
but she would not break down in Jack’s 
presence. “I will go now, I think,’’ she 
added gently; ‘you have your nephew, 
and I have told you all I wished you 
to know.” 

Then she turned to Jack—Jack, who 
was gazing seaward with an inacrutable 
look on his face, 

“Mr. Horner’’— very sweetly—‘“will yon 
shake hands with me before I go?”’ 

Little Jack Horner turned and looked, 
with all bis soul in his bright biue eyes, at 
the lovely face which he had vowed ho 
would never gase upon again; then 
silently he took ber hand. 

*‘Jack,’’ Gus Horner cried tremuloualy, 
blinking his eyes suspicious! y—‘‘seck, 
my boy, mark my words! if you go on 
that fool’s errand to Npain this week, 
you'll come back to find this beautiful and 
charming young lady my wife!” 

‘“‘\Jack,’’ Muriel echoed tenderly, with a 
ewift expressive glance at her kind old 
champion, “if you go to Spain this week, 
you’il come back to find Mr. Horner my 
husband!’ 

A brief pause fi. llowed, during which 
brave old Gus forgot his sprained ankle 
and hobbled away over the sands, 

‘Look at him!’’ Muriel said, with tear- 
filled eyes, ‘Look, Jack—he wants you!’ 

Jack’s eyes flashed back a radiant glance 
into hers, his lips trembled in the excess 
of his newly-restored ioy. 

‘‘And | want you,’’ he answered. 
2 a — 

THe Trer.—She: “You look very dis 
turbed.”’ 

He: “Iam. While I was on my way 
here | lost a valuable ring.’’ 

She: “Gracious! How did that hap 











pen ?”’ 

He: “I don’t know. I put it in my 
pocket before | came out and, when | got | 
here, it was gone.”’ 

She: ‘*Was it a diamond ?”’ 

He: “Oh, yes—w« solitaire, three and a | 
half carats, and a perfect stone in every | 
way!’ } 

She: “Oh, well, 1 wouldn't regret it! 
You may tna it, you know. But, if you 
don’t, there’s no use crying over it.”” 

He: “That’s true, But I needed that 
ring, and | may have a lot of trouble to 
replace it.’”’ 

She, smiling: ‘‘Nonsense. If sheisa 
sensibie girl, she will tell you she can get 


on without it.’”’ 

He: ‘Do you really mean that ?’’ 

She: “Why, of course!’’ 

He: “Then, darling, will you be 
mine?” (Suddenly displaying the ring.) | 
1 did not lose it. It was only Ww test you.’ 

Sne, falling into bis arma: ‘Yeu, dear. 
(Aside.) Asif 1 didn’t know what he kept 
bis left nand in his pocket for!" 





ee 7) 
HURRIED MBALs.—It is a mintake to eat | 


| quickly. Mastication performed in haste | 
| inust be imperfect, even with the beat of | 


teeth, and due admixture of the salivary | 
secretion with the food cannot take place. | 
When the practice of eating quickly and 
filling the stomach with unprepared too 


is babitual, either a much larger quantity 
of teod than would be necessary under 
natural conditions is required, or the sys 
tem suffers from iack of nourishmer 
A man may babitually iive under an 
fiiction of burried meais, and endure 
consequent 1088 of bealth, without know 
, ing woy be is not well or how easily the 


cause Of bis illness might be remedied. | 


At Home and Abroad. 





According to Herr Hajak, of Vienna, the 
chances of a smoker suffering from diph- 
theria or other diseases of (he throat, as 
compared with those of a non-amoker, are 
one to twenty-eight. Smoking tends to 
check the development of bacteria, and to 
kill them in fact. Herr Nohiff declares 
that smoking should be forbidden in bao- 
teriological laboratories tor this reason. 

One of theo most important of the mer- 
cantile institutions of Berlin isan Kgg Ex- 
change. Aathe city consumes more than 
twelve million dozen of eggs annually it 
is a business of very great importance, On 
the forenoons of two days in the week the 
Produce Exchange is wholly given up to 
the egg dealers, both male and female. 
Uniform rates for eggs are thus estab- 
lished, which are observed by all dealers. 


A Maryland man got into trouble with 
his employers and fled. When in a safe 
place he grew a beard and altered his per- 
sonal appearance in other particulars. 
Then he returned to bis employers and 
said he was a brother of the defaulter and 
wanted to settle the case for him. They 
were about to comply, when bis old saweet- 
heart, who was employed in the place, 
came inand recognized him. His arrest 
followed, 

A dog who has eaten up a farm and a set 
of buildings has been found in eastern 
Maine. This dag killed a neighbor's sheep. 
The neighbor offered tocall it square if 
the dog was killed, The dog's master re- 
fused to agree to this, and a lawasuit came 
next. To pay the costs and damages as- 
sessed by the oourt the owner of the dog 
had to mortgage his farm for #100 The 
mortgage had a bigger appetite than the 
dog, and soon his farm was gone and the 
owner had to move away. The dog is now 
dead. 


In Japan, that land of gentle manners 
aud other queer things, they have invented 
vegetable meat, The substanve is called 
in the vernacular ‘‘torfu.’’ It consisate 
mainly of protein matter of the soya bean, 
and is claimed to be as easily digestibie as 
ineat. Torfuis as white as snow and is 
sold in tablets; it tastes like freahb malt. 
What with mineral wood, wood silk and 
vegetable meat, and other articles of food 
and meat made by science, nature may as 
well go out of business at once, 

Asa general rule, avoid sheltering under 
trees when overtaken by a thunderstorm 
outin the country. Rather put up with a 
drenching than run the risk of being 
struck by lightning. Butsuppose you are 
in a forest at the time, then be careful in 
your choice, a8 some trees are more liable 
to be struck than others. From observa 
tions in the forest lands of Lippe Detinold, 
extending overa périod of eleven yearn, it 
appears that lightning struck fifty-six 
oaks, twenty firs, three or four pines, ut 
nota single beoch, though outof every 
ten trees there were seven beeches ex- 
posed to the raging elements, 

Chambers’ Journal calls attention to the 
fact thatin a world and inan age where 
progress is one Of the laws of existence the 
violin is to-day, not only as to form and 
all essential detalis, 6xaclliy what it waa 
some 300 years ago, bul that it is even now 


a less perfect instrument than it was when 


the old masters were warming thelr glue 
pote and mixing their vaunted varnish 
and chipping out their blocks of wood in 
the little Italian town of Cremona, pow 
two centuries back. The experience of 
centuries and the ingenuity of many gen- 
erations of skilled mechanics have been 
altogether unavaliing, and violinists to- 
day are content to #tarve themameives that 
they may give hundreds, nay, even thous- 
ands, for instruments which did not pro 
dace tens when they first left the work- 
shops at Cremona. 
ee 
Catarrh Cannot be Cured 
with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they « rent 
reach the seut of tlie Li seria ‘ 
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] 
this afternoon, and a great deal of 


| ERY HODY looked very mysterious 
4 


whispering was going on. 
fom and Arthur had made themeeci ves a 
private room underneath the table by 
pulling down oneside of the cloth, and 
they seemed to be baving a very animated 
eon vereation in a very low tone of voice, 
Cimey and Winnie were seated at nurse's 


| 
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bim #be whispered in bis ear, ‘Coward!’ | 


This «as the word Cuthbert bated most, 
f r he could not help feeling that he was 
uot very brave. 

Coward ! Yea, be felt that be could not 
have the courage to do as Margery wisbed, 
and yet—couild he let her go alone? 

This thooght tormented him so much 
that be could not eat anything at tea-time, 
and puree asked him if be feit til. 

W hen he got into bis bedroom that night 


| he did not undress, but sat on the eige of 
| the bed, and one by one the bot, sali Leara, 


feet eagerly watching her stitch, stiteh, at | 


a palr of doli's shoes, which seemed small 
enough to ft the Fairy Qlaeen, and Master 
Osmond, the seapegoat of the family, who 
could pot alt still, as a role, for more than 
aminute ata time, was very quiet, and 
seomed busily employed in painting him- 
self and a picture at (he same time. 

Cuthbert waa also painting at the other 
end ofthe table, and only raised his eyes 
from bis picture to steal a giance at his 
sider sister, Margery, who wat in the far- 
ctf corner of the room, where the light of 
the fire did not reach. 


Kverybody seemed busy except Mar 
kerry, but shedid not seem to have any- 
thing toda, for she sat with her head 


propped on ber banda, staring bard at the 
Coprpremettes wali 


Vrewentiy, however, when Cuthbert 
locked op, be saw that bie sister bad lett 
fetariog at the wall and was crying 


stientliy. Cuthbert got up from bis paint 
ing and “went over to her, 

“Why are you erying, 
malt. 

“Tay noterying,”’ sald Margery, wiping 
away Ler tears, and looking very cross, 
mind, Margery, dear,’’ whisp- 
ered Cuthbert, altera littie while. “Mother 
will know why you can't give ber «a Corist- 
mas present: | will tell her that 
all your money to Arthur, because he lost 
hia money box.” 

“That's no good!’ said Margery, begin- 
ning to cry again, 


Margery?’ he 


“Never 


“Well, what shall Ido?’ asked Cuth- 
bert. 

“tHlold your tongue!’ said Margery 
croasly. 


VY or Cuthbert went back to hia painting 
word, but be bad hardly 
work again before Mar- 


without another 
net tie? down to 
ery called out: 
“Cathbert!’ 
Cuthbert sighed, he put down his paint 
brush and went back lo Margery. 
‘Cuthbert,’ sail Margery, seizing bim 
by the arm and pulliog him invo a corner, 
“I've got anidea!l | have just 
how to make heaps of money !" 
“How? said Cuthbert, looking very 
doubtful, for Margery’s ideas were some- 
times rather wild 
“*Listen,’’ said Margery excitedly. 
“Every evening since mother has been ill, 
nurse goes tanto her room alter she has put 
us to bed, and stays with her all night.’’ 


trickled down his cheek. 
Presently be heard a tap at the door, and, 
as he quickly wiped his eyes op the cor- 
nero! the sheet, Margery crept into the 
room, 
“Are you coming?" she whispere). 
“Yes,"’ said Cuthbert with a groan. 
Margery smiled and took hia hand. 
Tuey crept downetairsand Margery opened 
the big front door, 
it gave a loud 
their mouthe 


creak, and their hearts 


came into They waiteda 


| moment and listened, but nobody stirred, 


you gave | 


and so they stole out Into the street 

“How shail we get back 7’ asked Cuth- 
bert, feeling very frightened. 

“Ob, it's all right,"’ aaid Margery cheer- 
tuily; “1 have left the door ajar,”’ 

lt was a bitter winter evening and very 
dark, and Cuthbert began to shiver with 
fright and cold, 

“Are you frightened T' asked Margery. 

“No—o,"’ said Cuthbert, trying to make 
his Volee sound brave, 

“Let us go this way,” sald Margery, 
walking very fast, and pulling Cuthbert 
along by the arm. Presently ahe stopped 
before a big house, brilliantly lighted up, 

“Where are you going ?" said Cuthbert, 
an Margery went up the stepa, 

“| am going to sing,”’ sald Margery. ‘1! 
will begin ‘tiark, the heraid angels sing,’ 
aod you must joia tnas loudly as you can. 
Now then!" 

Margery began to sing the pretty carol, 
bul she was *o excited and it was #0 cold, 


| that her voles was very quavery. 





thought | 


“Why don't you in?’ she whis- 
pered to Cuthbert. 

Cuthbert opened his mouth and tried to 
sing. Kut somehow or other, instead of 
the air ringing out wilh the clear tones of 
his voice, which was usually so pretty, 
there only sounded a littie frightened sob. 

‘Oh dear! ob dear!’ cried Margery, her 
eyes filing with tears, “we shail never be 
able tomake any money if you are so 
milly!’ 

“Lean't help it! sobbed poor Cuthbert 
breaking down in despair, 

“Piddlesticss! sant Margery crossly. 
Then she added more gentiy, “Let's try 
again.” 

She began to 


join 


sing ones more, and this 


| time Cuthbert managed to check bis sobs 


and sing the 


They succeeded in gelling through the 


first verse, and then Margery stopped to 


w bisper: 
“1 don’t think I sounds very nice!’ 


Just then the door opened anu a foot- 


| nan came oul 


“What about it?’ asked Cuthbert, won. | 


dering Wbhal was coming. 

“Well,” said Margery, speaking 
quickly, ‘tonight, as soon as purse has 
gone Into mother’s room, we will 
Then we will creep downstairs, 
door, steal out into the 


and dress 


open the front 


atreet, and—— 
“And what?” 

atruck Votee, 
“And then we will sing csrola!t”’ 


Cuth cert feil back into a chair, pale and 


said Cuthbert in a horrom 


breath less 
“ian'titasplendid idea?’ said Margery. 


“t think fts a dreadful icea?”’ said 
Cuthbert. 
“Don't be silly,’ said Margery. “You 


have a beanUiful voice and can sing carols 


awfully well, and I will sing, too, and we- 


shall make heaps of money, and then we 
can 
present, anu——"’ 

“Lam not going 
bert. 


buy 


to do it,”’ said Cuth- 


“Then you are asneak!"’ said Margery, 


stau ping her foot. 

“1 don't eare,”’ said Cuthbert; ‘1 am not 
going carol-singing.”’ 

“Then you're a coward, 
alone,’ said Margery. 

Cuthbert blushed, 


and I'll go 


“I'm not a coward,’ be said. 


rhe qurtrei was interrupted by nurse 
looking wy from ber work and cailing 
oat 
Wi “ he matter? You look 
am if we re ¢ sun powder 
. sat @vV xz “Margery ad | sATLiINg 
angry giances a ( ert, who looked 
y miserabie Kvery time ashe passed 


| crosaly; and 
very | 


Ketup) 


|; to buy mother a present 


mether a beautifal Christmas | 
| ferent trom 


“biere’s a shilling to run away, ’ he said 
then, thrusting the coin in 
Margery’s hand, he went in and banged 
the door. 

Margery looked at the silver piece in her 
hand. 

‘*] feel very like a beggar,’’ she said. 

“Don't you think we bad better go home 
asked Cuthbert “We shall be able 
and it's begin 


now,” 


ning to snow.” 

“] suppose we had 
gery reluctantly. 

She took Cuthbert’s hands, and the two 
little carol-singers hurried along as fast as 
their legs would carry them. But the 
bight was very dark, and thesnow was 
failing in thick white flaaea, covering the 
ground and the roofs of the houses, and 
even the lamp-posta, with a white gar- 
ment; so that (he streets seemed quite dit- 
what they werein the day. 
Presently Margery stopped, quite out of 
breath. 

“{ don’t think we're going the right 


betier,”’ 
_ 


said Mar 


| way,’’ she said in a frightened voice. 


| may, ‘‘we shall 


dis 


” 


“Ob, Margery!’ cried Cuthbert in 
be lost, and—and 
here Cuthbert burst into tears; ‘“‘we shal! 
die of cold.”’ 

‘Courage, Cuffy !"’ cried Margery brave- 
ly, and taking her brother's arm. “Let's 
go back the way we came.” 

They set off walking again; but the snow 
on the ground, 





was becoming quite thick 


ao thal it wee difficult to get aiong with- 
out slipping. Presentiy Margery stumbled 
and fe She uttered a cry of pain 

Ob, I've hurt my ankle, and—and I’ve 
lost the shilling! 


Poor Margery, who had been #80 brave 








carolina very shaky voice, | 


up to the present, gave way now and sob- 
bed as if her beart would breas. 

Cuthbert sat down in the snow beside | 
her, and putting hie arm around her neck, 
sobbed in company. 

For a few minutes they sat there, when > 
suddenly they beard footstepe hurrying 
along. Margery looked up and saw it was 
a lady coming towards them. 

‘Quick, Cuffy’ she cried; “run and 
ask her to help ua.” | 

Cuthbert ran up to the lady, and said in | 
a pleeding voice, ‘Piease, ma'am we've 
lost our way, and— why, it’s nurse! 

Then Cathbert Jumped tnto the “lady's” 
arms and bhugges! her and kissed ber vatil 
she was quite out of breath. 

“You naughty, bad, wicked, litthe—dar- 
ling I’ cried Nurse, sobbing with delight. 
“I have been looking for you everywhere, 
and | was afraid to tell mamma you were | 
lost, and I have been worrited out of my 
skin, and you both deserve a good beat- 
ing,’’ she said all in one breath. 

But the two little wanderers did not | 
mind Nurse scolding them, and when she 
took Margery in ber arms and Cathbert 
held on to her skirt, they both declared 
she was ‘“‘a perfect angel,” and vowed they 


would never go carol-singing again. 
SS ee 


THE FILBERT AND THE ACORN. 





| 
ee | 

It was Saturday afternoon, and aschool- | 
boy, who had just come in from his balf- 
boliday, had emptied his pockets on to the 
table, 

There war a knife, a ball of string, some 
marbles, a peg-top, an apple, some toffee, a 
lotof buttons, and ever so many other 
things, amongst which werea filbert and 
an acorn, 

The schoolboy went upstairs two steps 
ata time, to brush bie hair and wash his 
hands for tea, 

Mean while the filbert began to sneer at 
the poor acorn, 

‘“‘How dare you lie so 
coarse, common thing ?’ said she 
at my rustling brown silk dress, and at | 
your brown serge; and then your fright- 
ful cup, like a hideous “Tam o’ Nhanter,’ 
turned bottom upwarda 

“You are only fit to teed pigs. Rut as for 
me, the ladies and gentlemen eat me with 
their wine at dessert.”” 

“Well,” sald the acorn meekly, ““what 
does it matter how we dieas iong as we 
have been of some use? And if ! am only 
fit to feed pigs, yet there are many people 
who like roast pork.” 

‘Don’t answer me, you impudent thing,” | 
retorted the filbert angrily. “I won't be | 
answered. If I bad any bands and you | 
had any ears, | would box them.” 

So the acorn, who toved peace, held his | 
tongue. 

At this moment the boy came back into 
the room, with a nice clean face and handa, 
and quite ready for his tea. 

‘“Hulloal” said he. “I quite forgot this 
filoert.”” Then be cracked it with his teeth 
and ate it. “As to acorna,” he continued, 
“they are no good to 6at, they are too bit 
ter, though it is fine fun to gather them.” | 
Then he flung the acorn out of the wia- 
dow. 

But the acorn fell upon soft ground, and 
it grew and grew, until after a hundred 
years it was a splendid oak trea Then it | 


near ma you | 
“Look 


was cut down, and became part of a 
stately ship. 
When we are tempted to boast of our 


fine ways and fine company, we should do 
well to remember that our humble neigh- 
bors are often of much more real use to | 
the world than ourselves, A. H. B 








EaRLY HouRS —As we grow older we | 
learn wisdom in this matter. The gray 
haired parent, whose dancing days are 
over, and whose limbs are not elastic, is 
giad to hasten bed-time, and to leave his 
daughters to their foolish joy in the late | 
hours, He would lengthen his nights in 
spite of his difficulty in sleeping. Very 
few persons Over sixty years old care to sit 
up after eleven o'clock in the evening, and 
would rather be invisible at an eariier | 
hour, Old age may not need more sleep 
than youth, butitis more covetous of 
sleep, and sooner disgusted with the day's 
excitement. ‘<3 to bed early’’ ie the aa- 
vice which the elders give to the younger 
race, allthe more emphatic as they re. 
member their own sins in thie kind in 
the former years, and wonder that they 
could bave taken such needless riske in 
those night frolica. That is the advice, 
too, of the medical journals and men. 
Was there ever a wise physician who 
would counsel his patients to sit up 


until 
midnight as a ruilé, or even as a frequent 
exception? The wisdom in this matter, 
nevertheiess, sof the kind that comes by 
experience, and the sage warning of the 
elders is ofteneat unheeded 


it swam ashore with him. 








THE WORLD'S HAPPENILNGs, 








A horse jumped aboard a cable car in 
New York the other day. 

1: is computed that sixty-seven people 
date and seventy are born every minute. 

Experience in electrical welding shows 
that the metal is strengthened at the point of 
welding. 

A Bangor, Me., man was struck and 
killed by lightning while he was hugging his 
best girl. 

The jungle fowl of Austraha builds a 
nest that Is about twenty feet tn diameter ang 
Gifteen feet high. 

“Blind Pig’? is the name given toa 
“speak easy,’ Or unlicensed saloon, in some 
parts of Michigan. 

Coney Island, the famous New York 
watering place, was originally called Coneyn 
or Rabbit Island, 

The largest room in the worid is said 
to be the hall of the impertal palace tm St. 
Petersburg. It is 160 feet long by 150 feet wide. 


Lightning is most destructive in level, 
open country. Cities, with their numerous 
projections and wires, are comparatively ex 
ompt 

It may interest those who love to com- 
pare man with monkeys, to know that the 


| latter frequently get horribly sea sick when 
| taken on the ocean, 


A correspondent of a London paper 
fancies that Christianity is being largely 
killed by respectability and by the over-dres 
sing of most church-goers of both sexes. 


*“I think,”’ remarked the goat, charg- 
ing headlong at the small boy who was bring 
ing up the rear of the political procession, 
“Ll doa littic business tn the campaign bat- 
tin’ line myself.’’ 

A collector of bad debts who lives ina 


New Jersey town drives a horse over which ts 


| thrown a sheet bearing this tnscription: “Thts 


horse stops only in front of hoases whose ta- 
mates are bad pay.”’ 


The ianguage of Greece to-day, allow- 


| tng for the changes which would naturally be 
| brought about during the centartes, ts sub 


stantially the same as the language used by 
Demosthenes and Pericles. 


In signalling at sea never more thao 
four flags are used at one time. It ts interest. 
ing to know that with eighteen colored fags 
and never more than four ata time no fewer 
than 75,42 signals can be given, 


At the battle of Trafalgar the heaviest 
gun used threw a projectile weighing only 
thirty two pounds, which waa 6.41 Inches ta 
diameter: the modern ll0@gun uses a shell 


| wetghing 2000 pounds, of 16, tnches tu diam- 


eter 


A remarkable case of accomplished 
prophecy was furnished by Dantel Collins of 
Belvidere, N. J., who was run down by a rail 
road train and killed as he was walking on the 


track, a fate he had long ago predicted for 


himself. 

The British authorities in India have 
been obliged to discontinue the bounties oa 
dead snakes, because the natives went Into the 
business of breeding the reptiles on a large 
scale in order to secure the reward paid for 
their dead bodies, 


The new illustration of the distances 
of the stars is that it would take all the Lanca 
shire cotton factories four hundred years to 
spin a thread long enough to reach the near 
est fixed star, atthe present rate of produc 
tion of about 14,000,009 miles per day. 


Two brothers of Tortosa in Spain, 
peasants, quarreled recently over a couple of 
hens that had done some slight damage tn the 
yard of one of them. One brother thereupon 
split tye other's head open with an axe, Killed 
his wife, his two children and the servant gtr. 
and left the country, 


Rifle bullets are now photographed in 


| their course by means of the electric spark 


The camera ts taken Into a dark room, *hic5 
the bullet fs caused to traverse. As It passes 
the camera it is made to Interrupt an electric 
cireuit and produce a spark, which tliuw! 


| mates it for an instant, and enabies the tm 


presston to be taken. 


George Moyle, of Cheney, Kansas, &\- 
tempted to cross the Walnut rivera day of 
two ago, and the stream being swollen the 
horse lost its footing. Mogle fell tnto the 
water, but caught hold of the horse's tal! and 
When it reached 
the bank it kicked Mogle in the forehead sed 
killed him instantly. 


Au old pawn ticket, signed by Tass, 
the poet, and dated 1570, has been found tm « 
Florentine curiosity shop in a portfoite of © d 
letters. Translated into English tt reads; “}. 
the andersigned, herewith acknowledge te 
receipt of twenty five lire from Sig. Abraham 
Levi, for which he holds as security a sworé 
of my father, four sheets and two table oo* 


ers 


There are, says the Figaro, at least 


2%) horse-catter shops in Paris. The arst o= 
lates july 1, 18864, since when the 
be yee . yrown continuous) 
wake oreea were eaten in Paris 
~~ . ) 18%, more than 
iTwer growth of the hippophag a 


" : » the 
possibie, as automobiles and bicycles 5 


piace Of horses 





A CHILD'S DEA 
BY @. KR. & 
In some rude spot where vulgar bhertuge 
crows, 
If chance a Violet rear its parple bem, 


The careful gardener moves Mere it blows, 
To thrive and flourish tn a nebler bed. 
Such was thy fate, dear child, 
Thy opening such! ‘ 
preeminence in early bDioom was shown, ! 
for earth too good, perhaps, 


a 


And loved too much— 3 
Heav’n saw and early marked thee tec tes | 
own! 


ECCENTRIC WILLS. 
There is no one more capable of giv- 
ing his friends a really gemuime surpriee i 
than the eccentric testator. Pasal Sear-_ 
ron, who bequeathed to his wife permis. | 
sion to marry again, to the Academy | 
power to alter the French language, | 
and to Pierre Corneille five bumdred | 
pounds of patience, was probably the | 
most farcical of such will makers; bet 
the race is a hardy one, and mewer | 
wholly dies out. It is confined to me | 
particular country, age, or conditien sf; 
“life, and there appear to be as many | 
curious wills made nowadays as ever | 
before. ' 
What, for instance, coald be mace ex- | 
traordinary in its way than the ibllew- 
ing clause in the will of a Freachman | 
who died recently: “I request that my | 
body be delivered to the Paris Gas 
Company for the purpose of being | 
placed in a retort. I always aed my 
- mental power for the enlightenment of | 
the public, and I desire that my bedy 
be used to enlighten the people alter my 

death.’’ 

Still more odd, if net altewether 
unique, was the whim of a wealthy old 
bachelor who, having endered mech | 
from “‘attempts made by my famly to | 
put me under the yoke of matrimemy,™ | 
conceived and nursed such an antipathy © 
to the fair sex as to impose upon bis ex- | 
ecutors the duty of carrying ow! per- 
haps the most unyaliant provisies ewer 
contained in a will. “‘Il beg,” so it ran, 
“that my executors will see that I am 
buried where there is no woman inter- 
red either to the right or to the kt of 
me. Should this not be practicable im 
the ordinary course of things, [ direct 
that they purchase three graves and 
bury me in the middle one of the three, 
leaving the two others unoccupied. ™ 

Cremation is no longer a nevelty, bat 
a German who was a member of an 
angling clubin New York, im his will 
requested his fellow-anglers, after cre- 
mating his body, to throw his asbes imteo 
the sea on the Romer shoals of t'e bay 
of New York, where they bad often 
fished together. The will was carried 
out to the letter, and whether or net the 
ashes had attracted the fish cammot be 
known, but when the anglers sext 
threw out their lines where they bad 
sprinkled the ashes of their deceasd 
friend, they certainly made am excep 
tionally heavy catch. 

Some millionaires during their lives 
&ppear to enjoy the luxury of prepar 
ing at great expense the spieodad 
mausoleums they wish to occupy afier 
death. M. Lalanne, a wealthy Pars 
an, went to the other extreme. He 
had a horror of anything like estemta- 
hous funerals, and after beqweathins 
over a million francs to wariows peblic 
institutions of his native towm, be di- 
rected that his body would be bared at 
the cheapest possible rate, im fact. like 
that of a pauper. A shabby ome-bhere 
vehicle carried his remains to the fous 
commune or common grave, and the 
cost of the funeral was only six framcs— 
that being the charge for the cheapest 
kind of funeral under the French SS 
vem, where the undertaker’s besimess is 
& “tale monopoly. 

_ Men who have followed the hoends 
have at times desired to be beried iz 
cir hunting-dress, but they Mao 





; 
| 


i 


vor 


& monopoly in this mai 
Ww. i 
ady, who was well known a: a 
oCre ir 
' Tic 19 the vicimity a= 


Waa recently buried there in accords 
With the provisions of her will, whack 
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| Proved to be in keeping with the local | 


estimate of her character. She wished | 
to be buried in her hunting-suit, her 
shoes and her carriages were to be 
barat on the day of her faneral, and al! 


| ber borses—six in number—varying in 
| Walue from $500 to $40 a head, were to 
be shot on the day following the fu- 


eeral. 

The remainder of her real and per- 
somal property to the value of $450,000 
was left to her ‘dear husband’’—a 
former farm-laborer on her estate, with 
whom some years before she had, on 
ber own sugvestion, contracted a mar-— 
riage—provided that he strictly and 
literally carried out all the orders ex- 
pressed in her will. 

A horror of being buried alive so 
baueted Mr. K-—, that on his death 
recently, he left minute instructions in 
his will to render such a fate impossible 
im his case. His body was not to be 
fastened up in his coffin until thirty 
@ays after his funeral, and the vault in 
which his body was laid was to be kept 
lighted and its doors left unlocked. 
Provision was also made to employ two 
men—trusied employees of the deceased 
—4o guard the entrance, one by day and 
the other by night. 

A Yorkshire gentleman left his prop- 
erty to be divided among those of his 
@escendants who were not 'ess than six 
feet four inches in height; and a 
Vienna banker made a bequest to his 
nephew with the stipulation that “the 
shall never, on any occasion, read a 
pewspaper, his favorite occupation.” 

Money is so generally welcome that it 
is hardly conceivabie that a legacy in 
bard cash should ever be refused. Oc- 
casioually, however, owing to the ab 
eardity or hardness of the conditions 
attached to them, substantial bequests 
of this kind have been refused. A sum 
of $1000 was left to, and refused by, a 
gemUleman because it was stipulated 


/that te shon'd first walk down the 


King’s Road, Brighton, dressed in fe- 
male attire. 
A maiden lady over fifty, with a 


strong aversion to ali theatrical amuse- 


ments, was scandalized by being put 


| down for a legacy in the will of a fa- 


cetious friend, who tacked on the condi- 
thoma that within six months of the 
testator’s death the legatee should ob 
tain an engagement at a London theatre 
and perform there one whole week. 

The restrictions imposed on widows 
and other legatecs with regard to matri- 
mony are often arbitrary, and some- 
times smack of cruelty. A husband, in 
ome case reported recently, left his 
widow an annual income of Ste, 
which was to be reduced to $4t#") in the 
event of the lady marrying again. An- 
ether reduction of $1000 was to be made 
om the birth of the first child of the see- 
end marriage, and every additional 
child was to involve the further loss of 
Ss") a year. 


brains of told. 


Conscience is very often confounded 


with optnion 





Nothing so cvidently proyes ¢steem 
w> Ir Patho 

The remeuy for injuries is bot ty re- 
wear tert them. 

A good name, like good will, is got by 
many actions and lost by one. 

(baracter gives spleodor to youth, and 
awe to wrinkled skin and gray hair. 

l’leasure is like a cordial; a little of it 
ts met injurious; but too much destroys. 

There is no condition of life that ex- 
edges a wise man from discharging his duty 

Pale death beats with impartial fout 
ai the bowels of the poor and turrets of kings 

The smallest children are pearest 
men Temas the smallest planets are Dearest the 


Murmur at nothing if our ilies be 
Ws s 4 
~ \ a, r all * 
& wenn yet t 
“« Buus e be lying in the ve ‘ 


Femininities. 
Ladies” belts are now made for silver 
Satiehes. Wat eocans ke «a waist of time. 
A female baseball! club, claiming wo be 


frome Bester was arrested at Elk Point, 5. I, 
foe wieGatieg the Sawday law. 


“If yoo lewe ber, old fellow, why don’t 
yea @werry bec’ Rechelor doctor: “Marry 
beet Why, she + ome of my beet pationts!”’ 


(lmelemati folks, when they do have 
religtes. hare  therenghiy. A poor girl of 
that cy hel me chethes presentable to wear 
te cherea, bet radiees than stay away she stole 
& art Ciel Sea ft da 


Moestress, greatly scandalized: Is it 
poets, HebGah poe are making bread 
Sttheet bavtee weeled your hands! New 
kitnches gtt Lec? what's the difference, 
mem” 9+ bowers teen 


Wite- I theaght that that was a 


Gmarrie! compe bedeme es, but it isn't. lius 
tum Hee Ge pea kmost Wile: She stopped 





kent fete tor @tedews of that bonnet shop, | 


amet tee sQe—ege! aord keke d ton 
“If ewery atom of the human body is 


‘wee Sel eeecy aewen pears, I cannot be the 
“eet Seemah Dhat pea married,” anid a wife 
tec bethert “Dwe been suspecting that 
foc oer Sheer” Bee relied, with a chuckle. 


“Papa, wl! you buy me a drum ?”’ 
“ahi a SOetlhe let Ge hie father “Ah—but, my 
bee, Seen @ 8 Cieterh) we wery much if il dot” 
retareest “peagee “*h, ma, papa; | won't 
irae «iceee Shee pou re asleep!” promised 
Slee BEB Be: . 


A New Hampshire paper says that 
aes peers aoe @ Conc man was asked! to 





atve wow of bbe GCoaghters tn marriage to the | 


applkass The mgdy of the old gentleman 
was frank am! oemprehensive: “Yes, yes; and 
fen t ree beew secee itkhely young man who 
wt! acewrpe Cf geet?” 


“You seem to have impressed the 


¢ “eet wery favorably,” observed 


nl 


tem hoe ef Twre, Randing over the | 


fre ace Seal See fee bast shipment of cedars of 
Lote: “eter saps Poe are the most brililant 
ae oO eESS athe over met.” “IH'm—yes," 
aucoeel ome ~ohemrom, iting Into a pomegran 
ate. ~l at bee Ge weet of the talking "’ 


I do met merely admire women, says 
a> athe, a+ the meet benatiful objects of 
crvuties at bewe them: as the sources of hap 
pines: beet Eo reteceterne them as the redeem 
tee g'c*%~ of bermantty, the sanctuarios of 


the wirtes the antegusts and pledges of | 
thene pertens quallt> af the heed and heart | 
combtect Mh «Eternal and attract{ve | 
charms Shek be teeir anton, almost ex- 


salt the baat tet the angelic character 


| 

Primes Laetiua, Dowager Duchess | 
ot Aow@a Bus Jest given a cyclists’ fete, says | 
| to town The MS6ie me gravely tee ap her 


the Parts Picare, ts the large garden of the 


Kepal Palere 22 Yortn. In the evening the | 


Prem ae te emty laties In Glegant sport 
teat Gediegs Seb 46 pooper clase with forty 
evetvoomem bOceclist+ ower the paths of the 
carten, Ghee treetod’ which were charmingly 


tm lweee= oh Chimeer ianutern The paper 
Saw Sas Tee eet & procession belore 
Prtecess Lier Sit She com@ratulates] the win 
ners Tkaetieg and a supper concluded the 


Cem were ae & 


There = a story told of the late 


ac les Jars the materalist and dealer tn 

_ a eels She Ghee’ in Leondon last sou 
~ *.* _~— weuched for that It niny 
° eacceoreet as weethy of belief Mr. Jam- 
~~ Sas ae ft mere than once; aud the 
steer y Bs De thn Steers that, when a friend con- 
* bee? . t wo om the boss Of bis second wife, 
the atark st ameeere4 with a heavy sigh, 
—~— ee—as Tee «es, she was a gonnl wife; 
a - = © feit canupeiled to 
+‘ ak Lie * uw 4 “ebe nevertook kindly 
= the « a> a ven tn winter stie 

. z & tle + kee sleej inder the be 


The amecmd eyes of the dauyhters of 


. = ‘Goes ped throughout the 
- 2 ai t » ieeen supposed that 
4 mig _* wenk of nature, re 
sl tase aes «mn materal selection. This 
erreewens Selle’ i+ O@Trected, however, by a 
tru teu i & as that th order to inake 
the <uer tox CL age wo much admired, the 
. - - rwewuree to a kind of leote 
seetT. S ate wery painful A Cnt 
— = “i« me «& Child affected with 
Sa > tae & biid and elite the eyelta 
at tie 3 j 5 wtere 1 jodie the isswer 
e 3 ° atl eff t+ made, and this ts 
tu * - A+ soon as itis healed it ts 
2 “ ecoeme ts Comitinued until 
the <se> & ~. + mg and prominent 


Acy weesean who looks pretty at 


“ek Test thee f+ remlly om. Itisone thing to 
- - : z he bie iz jraie t jee tik and 
4 =< J : 4 j of all sites 

Gar Lie at tte mrcetiie thing 
& - a 4 : ‘ witr t? treet 
the i 
- . wa ‘ 
}»* I i 
. etty the 
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FRasculinities. 


When the button comes of the back 


of a man’s shirt Lie cheter x gine to rise. 


Life is a tiresume joursey, aud when 
a” Wan artives af the end be te all out of 
breath 


She had talee hair, and be didn’t 
know tt: but at the wedi?ing ber father gave 
her away 


A Mexican official bas resigned his 
position because, as he expletued, he wae tix 
rich to held office. 


A Long Isiand man while passing 
through a grain Seid eas streck fm the eyo 
with a crain of = heat aed bliedet. 


What nonsense it is say a man is 
inclined tobe bald. When « quam te teoom tng 
bald tt ts quite agatned Doe tmelimaticnm 


Visiter: But this portrait of Mr. 
Kulger ts «2 genet Coe = ft} than life sige 
Arttet: I keerw te Theat t¢ the etze be thinks 
he ta 


When a man sets out & be « fool and 
falle tm lowe, Provtdemee te Ihe geerey closes 
his eyes, and mos eanythian mecomght do fur a 
nangel 


The yreatest stretch of duplicity —A 
young man tryte@ te treet Ble «eeetheart « 
melt depraved brether as theegh he were his 
dearest friend 


Census reports show imbecility stead- 
tly on the lncrwace, amd thek to day theere are 
nearly lt) (0) mental Gefectiv¥es of tite Clase 
in the U mite’ “tates 


A lady who found a baby im a basket 
on her doorstep, tom the tefemt te tie sta 
tion house, bat saved the fbasmet to carry 
home her wmarketiog 

Probably the largest farmer in Mary 
land is General Wilithaa, Mehkeent, @ he cowie 
slaty farms, embracteg DS) oe acer 
them hie persmal al teomticn 


, aed gives 


“How shall | bave my pew bonnet 
trimmed,” asBe<? Marta, “eo Chat t¢ «hall agree 


with my cotmple «tom? “It yeu @ant it to 
watch your face, ave & priate, repited 
Hattte 


It is no uncommen thing to see the 
boy whe te « tame alert gives him the 
lock jaw to go after & beckett of Sater, sitp out 
the buck way and rem to « geen of ball at the 
rate of forty mlies au berar 


Paris policemen have tecu supplied 
with eiectrk “ask innuter oe yy ses of 
which they cam see Db feet away Tiey were 
eup oyed « cceeefalliy in a teeret raid in the 
Bots de Boulkeme om the leer prerecns 


wea sleep there a8 oig ht 


Bessie was just timiwehing ber b.cak- 


fast a5 prepa steep Qte Kise bet beetle gotny 


napkin and wiped bee cher & B hat, Mewete, 

siahel tiers fmSivere . wiping a@ay pragee s Klan? 

"“Cdts, ment” suuted sue a pp Sie & Ke weet 
mitibie “Lb « ing i 


‘The prolessur seat in an cary « hair on 


the deck, ~m Ring ve ~~ | <i pee 
slomate Caplain aceite al ’ 

** ME liner re Bree iors I : petals 1 

Hil! 2 tawe peated tet tt. Seps #“t 1 thave 


lostevery, thing’ 


“Bat,” sald the captela i we peru tf)! bae 
your lemme le 
*-Yos,” ans ed —_ ; iy trust 
they we 
“Steward said @ pase myer on board 
4 steamer one um i 7 3 renk faxt 
handing « t t i 
cone lart <a a“ t } 
that 
i x *“ 
site +t 
ovG ** 
t ae - 
comes ‘ 
When a . - 
te iliyee 
+ ‘ ; = 2 i 
rriertae t 4 - * 
‘i word & x % s 
tape wit . . “ 
jeets of ‘ ” ‘ 
a ‘ - + 
sna y a . o” * e 
t ; t 
» yo « 
Th a I rd Ai“ Was whet 
ta i . . - tt 
* . « 
«~ a * 
1 ~ 
-«* 
faking «7 
. - baad 
t 
t = a 
< t a . 
i , - 
— \ 2 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


There is «a positive rage for the finest 
embroidery of all kinds, not only worked 
in silk and tinsel thread, but aleo for that 
done in stones and palliettes Turqucise 
gaions are above all popelar, and tbe 
counterielit jewel has doubied ita price, 
while the new varieties of oval shaped 
stones—motber of pearl and opalescent 
cal'seye—are aiso much used. 

The round billyeock bat with « low 
crown and a narrow brim is most in favor 
for riding, and has quite replaced the 
beaver. Hilack is, perbaps, preferred, 
though brown and gray and green are 
worn. For garden parties the Tam 
o’Bhanter shape carries all before it, and 
any quantity of roses and ostrich plumes 
may be used in the trimming. 


Kootsa are much higher than formerly 


and are a# fashionable made of tan leather | 


as of patent leather or glace kid. Large 
bows or any great ornamentation for even 
ing wear have been abandoned, and only 
diamond 
or embroidery of the finest pettern 
are used. In lieu of buckies o1e some 
times sees the swwallest of bows and fringed 
ends no longer than an loch. 

The newest tint in lace is the ochre 
shede, not deep, indeed, but of the most 
delicate hue, and «till faintly suggestive 
of green, with a slight blending of yellow. 
Point d’Aleneon, too, worked with steel 
and gold #till holds ita own, while for the 
new style bodices and [riile and jabots 
Point de Flandres ia deemed quite the cor- 
rect thing. 

The plain skirt is no longer de rigueur. 
KRuches and flowers of two colora, either 
laid one over the other or gathered to 
wether, are universally used, particularly 
in thin materials, Skirt panels are also 
once more in fashion. The prettiest are 
those made of wide bands of lace, just 
concealing some strong contrasting color. 
Veivet is also sometimes used; still, that 
atyle only accords with the beavier makes 
of allk. 

A current fashion much in vogue is the 
veiling of all sorta of colors and all sorta 
of materials. Kich royal blue is vetled 
with brilllant gress green gauze; black, 
thin materiale are laid over color or white, 
biack over white being for the moment 
the fad par excellence. 

The most delightful olsters are in the 
market, made of a shot diagonal material 
which has the light charm of sipaca 
They are cut either in the Chesterfield 
shape, fastened down the front beneath a 
fiy, or buttoned on the shoulder, with one 
strap at the waist, and hanging 

to the hem. 


small 
loowely 


sort of jacket shape, made detachable, so | 


that either portion may be worn slone, the 
lower forming «a Dot unusual skirt 

A New York correspondent writing of 
the season's outlook for 
that skirts will be trimmed more or leas 
lavishly. 

There are two distinct styles of trim 
ming, and I think the most 


to four on each akirt. 
straightof the cioth are favored most, so 
far, end they are simply hemmed on the 
bottom, but 
the top as aNSpanish 
times with the parrow puff. 


flounce, and some 


buckles no larger than a dime | 


Another style is a/ 


fashion remarks | 


popular one | 
will be the narrow rufllesa, or founces, two | 
Those cuton the | 


sometimes they are seton at | 


Again they | 
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| med on both edges. This is then gathered 
near the top, end a milliner’s foid of vel- 
"vet is drawn along to hold it down. There 
| are also narrow flounces put on in zigzag 
_iipes, others ip scallops and still others in 
| festoons. In fact, founces have suddenly 
| burst upon us Yet they are so modest 
and unobtrusive that none but « trained 
eye would remark their number. 
In addition to the flounces there are 
paneis more or less ornate set on each side 
the front breadths. These are often of 
shirred or puffed material, never like the 
rest of the gown, and there are numbers 
of the vew tablier or apron front skirta 
These are as a genera! rule stately and im- 
posing, particularly when there is a train 
to the skirt. The train of the coming see 
son will not be wide and spreading, but 
narrow and long apd flexible, so that by a 
dexterous turn of the body it can be made 
to swathe the feet in its classic folds It 
| will be worn on gowns for day receptions 
as well asfor evening, but for the street 
the tendency is to have gowns clear the 
| ground by at least two inches. And the 
| skirts will not be nearly so wide round 
the bottom, eitber. 
| The close sleeve is decidedly a fact, and 
| only a few iarge ones are seen. Even 
| 





| these are so made that the fuliness falls 
| down fiatly in uneven natural foida 
| There a few “flowing”’ sleeves, made loose 
| and open atthe wrist, the under pasts be 
| ing filed in with full ruffles of light lace. 
| Nome sleeves for home dresses end at the 
| elbows, with a fall of lace in the directoire 
j}atyle. We find the new gowns made in 
| the styles of Louis XV and Louis XVI 
with vests, and with the pointed, cutaway 
effect in front, and in the beck the postilion 
or the ripple effect. There are also Louis 
XIII effects. It is to these that we owe 
the apron front and the immense epaulets 
of iace. 

These skirts where the front breadth is 
#0 prettily wrougbt, as they are with lace, 
puffings and fancy embroidery, are very 
weil adapted to those ladies whose age or 
avoirdu pois precludes dancing. The back 
part of the skirt may be of one of the su- 
perb brocades or of heavy armure, peau 
de sole or moire, which, by the way, will 
be one of the favorite silks of the season 
for handsome gow ns, or the biack breadths 
may beof lyons velvet. The richer the 
goudsa the more suitable they are for this 
style. The open vest, with an abundance 


most sultabie to harwonizs with it. 

The new caprice—for itis no more—tor 
the medicai corselet is quite a general one. 
The prowinent feature of this isa sort of 
outside corset shape. in some cases it ox- 





inches and is carried up to the bust line in 
one unbroken sweep, filting the figure 
These are either richly 
embroidered or of material of such rexgai 
quality thatit needs no trimming seve 
something around the top and bottom asa 
finish. 


| like a coat of mail. 





Odds and Enda. 
ON A VARISTY OF SUBJ BCTA. 


Wicker chairs and bamboo furniture are 
cieaned by soap and water and sa little 
corn meal rubbed on briskly. Wieker 
stains more quickly than bamboo, and 
after several cleanings they are hardly 
susceptible of further renovating. When 
| that time arrives they can be stained or 
enamelled with excellent effect. 


will have a beaded beading or a gauflered | 


one They are sometimes plaited, 
oftener gathered. 

Some skirts bave but one rufiie, and thie 
run on with # cord. Ruffles may be one 
inch wide or eight. | saw one eight inches 


wide gathered over a cord, and at the tot 


tom of this rutile there was ano.ber sewed | 


to the edge by a cord, and this was but an 
inch wide. It was very odd, but pretty. 

On another dress there was a knife 
plaited ruftie of satin cut on the croe# aod 
only showing one inch below a fat band 
of the satin cut lengthwise of (he material. 
This band wastwo and one half inches 
wide, and it was sewed over a stiff lining, 
which was slightly padded at the top, so 
that it bad a very rich appearance. There 
was anotber most beautiful trimming 
around the skirt, though it could not come 
under the name of a flounce. 

There was a skirt of putty colored cloth, 
thick and fine All around the bottom of 
the skirt there was embroidered a flight of 
metallic luster being ad- 


awallowa, their 


nirably brought out [I noticed, too 
r he new trimming t skirts the 
eversed plaiting ihis beaded s 

ar * knife ple ng of silk 
W he inis if mace wit accuracy li @ 
ery bandsomeé Some be DHounpces are 


Hnished in this way. 


but | 


Giive the babies the health and comfort 
| they should have. Feed them regulariy, 
| dress comfortably, give them plenty of 
sleep, water and pure air. 

Soak canned goods in iced water an 
hour before beating. This will remove 
the ‘tinny’ taste they sometimes have. 


will effectually keep out files, which can- 
not bear the odor. 

A cup of hot beef tea or bot milk, with 
a dash of orange juice in it, is a splendid 
soporific and quencher of thirst. 

After mud has been brushed from biack 








of real or imitation jewels, is perbaps the © 


tends down over the hips eight or ten | 


the bottom of the oiler of your sewing 
machine will do. If the goods are sound 
it will be solid, and there wil] be no rattie 
in the tin. Reject every tin that shows 
any sign of rust around the cap on the in- 
side of the head of the can. If bousekeep- 
ers are educaied on these points then the 
nitrate of zinc amalgam will become a 
thing of the past. 

Chocoiste Carameis.—One balf pound of 
grated chocolates, two teacups of sugar, 
ope half cup of milk and water, a lump of 
butter, one teaspoonful of alum. 

Cook1es.— One cup of sugar, one half cup 
of lard or butter, one balf cup of sour 
milk, one balf teaspoonful of soda, just 
flour enough to roll, baking quickly. Add 
any fisvoring you wish. No eggs are 
required. These are very nice if grated 
or prepared cocosnut is added. 

Delicious Padding.—One quart of boiled 
milk, mixed with a quarter of a pound of 
mashed potatoes and the same quantity of 
flour, with one or two ouncesof butter, 
and two ounces of sugar. When it is cold, 
add three eggs well beaten; bake half an 
hour, and eat with wine sauce. 

Spomge Cake.—Take three eggs, beat 
three minutes; then add one and one-baif 
cups of sugar, and beat five minutes; add 
one teacup of flour and one teaspoonful of 
cream tartar, and beat three minutes; add 
one-half teaspoonful of soda, dissolve in 


one half cup of cold water, and another | 


cup of flour; beat enough to mix well. 
Oyster Sauce.—Beard the oysters (the 

number must depend on the quantity re- 

quired ), strain their liczor and let it stand 


for any sediment te fall, then pour itofi | 


clear intos saucepan. 22d add one blade 
of maceand twoor three white pepper- 
corns; let it boil fora few minutes, then 
throw in the oysters to let them just boil 
up; take them out and strain the liquor; 
boll the oysters and liquor again, adding 
some butter which has been rubbed in 
flour (on a trencher) and a littie cream or 
milk. 

Rye Bread.—Many cooks fancy that it is 
a great undertaking to make rye bread, 
and to have it good. Hereare directions 
for making it, and if carefully followed 
the bread will be excellent: Take two 
cups of Indian meal; mase in a thick bat- 
ter with scaiding water; when cold add a 
sinall cup of white bread sponge, a little 
sugar and salt, and teaspoonful of soda, 
dissolved. in this stiras much rye as is 
possible with a spoon; let it rise until it is 
very light, then work in witb your hand 
as much rye as you can, but do not knead 
it, as that will make it bard; put it in but- 
tered bread tins, and let it rise for about 
Afieen minutes, then bake for an hour and 


| # half, cooling the oven gradually for the 


last twenty minutes. 


Egg and (otlee.—There are various reci- 
pes for preparing and refining coffee; the 
f-tlowing is the best that has ever come 
under our view, and is available in ail 


| places. Procure your coffee fresh roasted 


and not too brown, in the proportion of a | 


quarter of a pound for three persons. Let 
it be Mocha, and grind it just before using. 
Pat it in a basin, and break into it an egg, 


, yelk, white, shell and all. Mix it up with 


a spoon to the consistency of mortar, place 


it with warm—not boiling—water in the | 


coffee-pot, let it boil op and break three 
times, then stand a few minutes, and it 
will be as ciear as amber, and the egg will 


_ give ita rich taste. 


A bunch of clover left drying in a room 


Bread Sauce. - Boil balf pint of milk and 
put into ita teacapful of bread crumbs, a 
littie powdered, small chopped 
which has been boiled in three waters, 
and iet it simmer twenty minutes, then 
add a bit of fresh butter roiled in flour; 
jusi boil up, and serve. 

Family Pound Cake.—One pound of 
flour, dried; half pound of butter beat to 
a cream; half pound of pounded white 
sugar; balf pound of currants, dried 
(these may of course be omitted, or cara- 
ways substituted, if preferred); four eggs; 


/balfapintof milk. Bake it carefully. 


dresses there frequently remains a stain. | 


| This can be removed by rubbing with a 
slice of raw potato. 
In buying canved goods an eminent 


| physician's instructions are to reject 


Trescie Parkins.—One quart of oatmeal: 
three pounds of treacle; thres quarters 
pound of sugar; a little butter and a littie 
flour. Sweetmeat or caraways, ad libitum. 
Mix all together, then rol! out thin and 


| cut into round cakes. Bake on a tin. 


| every article that does not show the line | 


of rosin round the edge of the solder cap, 
the same as is seen on the seam on the side 
of the can. Reject every can that does pot 
have the name of the manufacturer or the 
firm upon it, as well as the name of the 
company or town where manufactured. 
Standards have all this. When the whole 
aale dealer is ashamed to have bis name on 
the goods, fight shy of him. Press up the 


bottom of the can. If decomposition is 


Une Dounce is bem- | beginning the tin will rattle the same as | 


Barley Water.—Wash a quarter pound 
of pear! barley, boil it up in « Little water 


and pour the water off; add three pints of | 


bolling soft water to the barley, and jet it 
boil ome hour and a haif; strain and set 
aside for use; add to the barley about half 
the former quantity of water, and boil as 
before and when cold add to the 
former; it is favored to the taste with any 
ingredient, or may 
with milk. 


A Staffed Loin of 


strain, 
be simply warmed 


Mutton.—Take the 


| 
onion 


skin of «loin of mution with the flap on. 
bone it neatly; make a nice veal stuffing 
and Gl! the inside of the loin with it where 
the bones were removed; roli it Up tight, 
skewer the flap, aud tie twine round it to 
keep it Grmiy together; put the outside 
skinover ittill pearly roasted, and then 
remove itthat the mutton may brown. 
Serve with a nice gravy as for bare. 
Sweetmest Tarts —Make a little short 
paste, roll it, and line your tins; prick 
them in the inside,and #0 bake them. 
When you serve them up, put in any sort 
of sweetmesisa. You may have a different 
sort day by day, by keeping the «bells 
ready tvaked by you. 





A Desreratse Cass.—A traveler in the 
back woods had lost his way, when he en- 
countered a wild-eyed, haggard man who 
| crawled out of a hollow log at his approach. 
| “I will pay you liberally to guide me to 
| the cross roads store, my friend,” said the 
traveler. 
| “Stranger,” answered the haggard man, 
“I wieh you mighty weil, but I wouldo’t 

do it for eight hundred dollars!” 

“What? Are you a fugitive from jus. 

| tice 7”” 

| “Yest” 

“A horsethief T’’ 

“Worse than that.”’ 

“Good besvens! Are you a murderer?” 

**Worne than that; at least, in the estima 

| tion of the commuanity.”’ 

“W bat can be worse?’ 

“Well, you see, I thought 1 knew bow 
to repair clocks, and gathered upaili the 
timepieces in the neighborhood, expecting 
to make a email fortune reguiating ‘ew. 
I got the whole twenty-e ght spart, and 
then to wave my life couidn’t get ’em to- 
gether again. And now I’ve got to stay 
hid out till an earthquake comes, or war is- 
declared, or something bappens to take the 
attention of the people away from my 


diabolical villainy.”’ 
a 


ALL Atong.—His experiences during 
the Civil War were many, and formed the 
stapie of his conversation not only when 
he bad guests, bat in the bosom of bis 
family. As time went on his adveutures 
grew in importance and magnitude, and 
there came to be a pronounced beiief 
among bis friends that bis imaginative 
powers were becoming by uo means im- 
paired by advancing years. 

Most appreciative of al) bis listeners was 
his youngest son, who night after night 
delighted to ciamber upon bis father’s 
knee, with <he never varying request of 
“Paps, tell us some mwo-e avout what you 
did in the war.” 

And he was always ready t tell the boy 
something more; and, as the narratives 
grew in number and the parenta! feats in- 
creased in valor, the boy grew wide-eyed 
and proud to think of the warrior like 
| qualities of hie fa:ber, until one night, 
when tne siory was told, the child in- 

nocently said : 

“But, daddy dear, couidu’t you get any- 
body to beip you put down that revel- 
lion ?’’ 





| 
| 
] 
| 
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THE GEexesis oF Spite.—Animosities 
which do not rise to the dignity of passions 
evince themselves in spite. The most evil 
thing in epite is that it never even claims 
to be founded on a sort of wiid justice. 

It giories in fis own wilfuiness, 
luxariates in venting « epicen for which 
no just cause exists. There is always hope 
for a day of high passion. 

Even evil passions, if they aré on 4 

great scale, are generally closely reisted 
to noble passions, and often grow in the 
| same soil. 
Bat spite isthe product of empty |ive, 
and means vexations of a poor soil, a poor 
seale of living, apd betokens a dwindiing 
power both of love and hate. 

What is wanted to sweep it away * 4"y 
interest involving full employwent for 
the bigber energies. A multitude of sma!) 
interests is not favorable to the growth of 
ardor of any kind; but, on the other band, 
it is fatal to that worst result of brooding 
| ljeisure—the small and yet deadly 4n'- 
mosities springing up in minds weary of 
themeel ves and destitute of high interes, 
and which result in the spite that gro** 
from s disposition to rail at its own *Ur 
roundings. 


and 


THe Law 1s FPraxce WITH REGARD 
INraNTs.—It is not generally known t)™ 
in France it is forbidden, under py 
penalties, for any one to give infants une®’ 
one year any form of solid food, 
such ve ordered by preec 
“ignecd Dy @ legally 
Nurses are also ¢ 
rearing of infants 
any time or under avy 
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any vursing Lottie provided with s! 
tube. 





The Conecript’s Bride. | 


BY M. V. 








inces a few years ago, | was power- 

fally interested ina young peasant 
girl named Eugenie, who, the townspeo- 
ple informed me, was laboring under a 
mild but settied form of insanity. 

She was very pale, except for a deep red 
spot at the top of her cheeks, that looked 
too much like the hectic of consumption 
not to excitesympathy. Her brilliant eyes, 
too, were pretarnaturally radiant, and ber 
lips bad a tremulous movement, as if she 
wore talking with someinvisibie being. 
There was en intense, eager look, that 
seomed to speak of some absorbing inter- 
est, to which every event in life bad beer 
made to submit. 

As I saw ber each day carrying a bundle, 
which, from its nice arrangement, ! con- 
cluded contained work, | fancied her 
struggling to maintain perhaps her par- 
enta, or at least some being dependert on 
ber. 

The haste, too, with which she walked, 
asif toreach home as soon as possible, 
meade me imagine thatshbe had some in- 
valid there, to whom ber presence was in- 
dispensable. 

loften fancied her returning to one of 
those seven-story buildings in which peo- 
ple are so apt to congregate in France, and, 
climbing painfully the loog stairs, to give 
the sunshine of ber countenance to a 
younger brother or sister, or an aged 
fatber or mother. 

The time which she took for her walks, 
however, deceived me. I was tancying 
ber carrying bome work at night, when 
she was in reslity doing it in the morning 
—so that I had got her place of residence 
located in my mind just where it was not. 

While I thought her in the large town, 
she was, in fact,in avery small subarb, 
and instead of living up a hundred feet 
high in tbheair,she wasowner and pro- 
prietor of a tiny cottage on the banks of a 
river. 

Instead of an invalid she had a powerful 
protector in the shape of a bale, hearty old 
uncle, who took admirabie care of his little 
niece, now the sole remaining one of his 
family. 

Here they might have lived comfortably, 
without the necessity of Eugenie’s labor; 
but the girl bad had, for years, a mission 
to perform: that bad taxed ail her energies; 
and now that the necessity no longer ex- 
isted, she was doing mechavically what 
bad once been her pride and pieasure to 
perform. 

Years before, when Eugenie Martel’s 
father and motber died, her Uncle Auber 
came to be a father for the desciate little 
maiden. 

He united bis small property to hers, 
and helped her to increase ber own in- 
come by the proper cultivation of ber land, 
which he brought to yield tenfold what it 
bad done in her father’s time. 

In this be was aiso assisted by a youth 
whom he had adopted into bis affections 
from a boy, although the child had a father 
and mother living. 

Passionately fond of children, old Auber 
bad never been biessed with a family, and 
now that be had found, ashe had said, 
both son snd daughter, his happiness 
seemed cow plete. 

The young people called each other 
cousin, to please the good old man; and, 
indeed, Joseph lived nearly the whole 
time with bis adupted relatives, sharing 
with them the produce of their vintage. 

Josepb’s parents, unfortunately, did not 
lcve him as well as they did his younger 
brother, to whom they would have been 
glad to leave all their possessions. 

They were even vexed to think that he 
would come home to sleep, and taunted 
bim with the avarice of oid Auber, who, 
they said, would not afford bim a bed. 

In vain Joseph replied that the little 
cottage contained but three smal! rooms, 
and that they positively bad not space for 
theunel ves, 

They persisted in deriding him, and, 
finally, he brought a tent to Eugenie’s 
garden, mwsking a bed witbin it of fresb, 
sweet bsy,and sieeping there the entire 
summer. 


Pinos about the French prov- 





“We sbali commence gathering the 
grapes to-morrow, Joseph,” said Auber, 
one pleasant evening, as he left him to re 
tire to rest. 

“There is a prospect of bright days fora 
Week to come, and Eugenie is impatient to 
begin 

| shall be ready,” was the answer 

W bether the thought of his work ke} 
‘ne young man awake, or whether he was 
‘sinking too much of Eugenie, we know 


a. 


not; but bis restlessness was so great tbat 
be rose at last,and walked out into the 
road to while away the time. Just as the 
grey dawn was breaking, a soldier on 
borseback met him. 

“You are the very man | want,” said 
the soldier, reining in his borse. “You 
have just been drawn as a conscript, and 
we march almost instantly. You will have 
time only to bid your frievds good-bye, 
before we march. 

No pen can paint Joseph's astonishment 
and grief; but even this was redoubied, 
when s young vine-dresser, whom he 
knew, took bim aside, and disclosed to 
him the fact, that it was not he who had 
been drawn, but his brother, and that his 
father had contrived, by some deception, 
to substitute Joseph for Pierre. 

“Are you sure?’ he asked, breathlessly. 

“Certain,”” was the reply. “I saw the 
name,” 

Joseph wept unrestrainediy. “I will 
go,” besaid. “They want me to go away 
80 that Pierre can bave my father’s prop- 
erty, when all I want is his love. Very 
well; I will not thwart them. 

“And look, Jacques, you must do mea 
favor. 1 cannot take leave of Eugenie and 
ber uncie; but when I am gone, go and 
tell them why and wherefore | am missing 
this morning.” 

Jacques tried to change bis resolution, 
by pointing out the injustice of the whoie 
affair, but Joseph would hear nothing of 
it. Deep sadness, mingied with strong 
determination of purpose, was visibie in 
his face, and he refused to permit Jacques 
to make any effort in his behalf. 

“No, let Pierre stay with those who love 
him #0 much. They will not miss me,”’ 
he added, bitterly, as he turned sway to 
follow the sergeant to the pisce where he 
was to exchange bis simpie biouse for a 
military dress. 

* * * * * » 

The family at the cottage rose early. 
Eugenie prepared the breakfast. Bread, 
which if not white, was sweet and pala- 
table, a basket of fresh grapes, with the 
night dew still lying upon thelr purple 
sides, and some delicate preparation of 
eggs, were placed on the nicely spread 
table, and Kagenie, in a light muslin 
dress, sat awaiting ber uncle, who had 
gone to call Joseph, whom he thought to 
be quite a laggard, for the first morning of 
the vintage. 

He returned soon, but alone, and won 
dering why he was absent, they set down 
to the meal, and Auber went out to the 
garden a8 s00n as it was over. 

“Has he come, uncie?’’ the girl would 
callout gccasionslly, as she went round 
the bouse, performing all her littie duties, 
and making it clear and fresh as a ueen’s 
palace, and fragrant with sweet berbs and 
flowers. 

‘Not yet,’’ the old man answered many 
times, and then she saw him suddenly 
start as if « thought iad struck bim. 

She watched him as he went peering 
into the thicket of vines, and again come 
forth, to look wistfully atthe tiny pond, 
and she marked the ‘ook of deep anxiety 
toat overspread his features. 

Then she knew he was troubled about 
Joseph; and she went out and begged bim 
to come in and rest. Just asshe had suc- 
ceeded in persuading him, for he wus 
really unabie to stand, they saw Jacques 
approaching. 

“He is our Joseph’s friend,” whispered 
Engenie, and she trembied without know- 
ing why. She began to fear everything, 
and it wasaen absolute relief, after tnink- 
ing of murder, suicide, and ail terrible 
calamities, when Jacyues wild them the 
reai trath. 

It seemed a small thing to what she had 
imagined. Buatwhen she sawhow her 
uncle was suffering, she began to realize 
all. 

Then came the memory of the dear 
words that Joseph bad spoken to her the 
night before—kind, brotherly words, it is 
true, but polating to slove such as she 
had long feltfor one who was so utterly 
disdained by unjast relatives. 

Poor old Auber! Added to his distress 
about Joseph, he now had Eugenie sick 
with a fever upon bis hands. He nursed 
her bimseif, although he had nearly all 





the barvesting to do. Words spoken in 
delirium told bim how dear Joseph had 
become to his niece; and theold man’s 
heart was almost broken by the*thought 
that be could not bring back the wanderer, 


land that she might die witbout even 


bebolding bim again. 
It was bigh noon, sultry and scorching; 
fe 


and the sick girl was penting for a breath 
f air indee Auber thought ber dying 
He could not resi#t making « single appea! 
which he thought might awaxen her to 


the hope of life. He bent his bead toward | 
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ber, and whispered a few sbort but ex- 
pressive sentences. The dull eye opened, 
brightened, even sparkled. 

“His release!" she cried. ‘Uncle, how 
can [ do that?” 

‘Ob, by getting well again,’ be replied, 
“We will cultivate our ground ss much as 
it will bear, and the remainder you and I 
will earn, I will make wooden toys, and 
you shall take in embroidery and sbell 
work, taught you by the nuns ”’ 

Eugenie laid her hand upon her uncle’s, 
and smiled a graceful, bappy smile. From 
that time she grew better, and ina few 
weeks she sat up in the arbor which 
Joseph's hands had twined the vines over, 
her eyes fixed intently on embroidering a 
square yard of the finest cashmere. Sbe 
was working for Joseph's discharge. 

She did not negiect her newly regained 
health. On thecontrary, she made every 
effort to preserve it; hoping to be the bet 
ter ableto earn that freedom which she 
knew Joseph won!d value more than life. 

How well she succeeded may be toid in 
a few words. The littic sums that sccrued 
from ber labor, added to the uncle’s extra 
hours upona neighboring vineyard, at 
length reached an aggregate large enough 
to cover the purchase of Joseph's freedom 
from military service. 

The amount, placed in a littie bag, trem- 
bled in Eugenie’s hand, and wes tran» 
ferred to her uncle, who again transmitted 
it to the proper authority. 

Ob, what a weary, wearing time it was 
to wait! For want of occupation, she be- 
came worried and uneasy, and her uncie 
besought her with tears to go back to her 
work, lest the anxiety should again re- 
duce her as before to perfect: indolence 
and grief. 

Poor Eugenie! She yielded, and sbe 
sat in the little cottage with piles of shells 
around her, trying to fashion them into 
delicate boxes and baskets, and choosing 
the prettiest for a box that stiould one day 
grace her wedding dressing table, and 
hold her own and Joseph's little orna- 
ments, 

Meantime Joseph was not to cnow that 
Eugenie had furnished the money for bis 
discharge; but to think that it had come 
from some unknown triend in the prov- 
ince, 

And now the day errives that is to see 
him return. Eugenie tries to calm down 
her agitated spirits, and goes about pre- 
paring a little feast for the occasion. Her 
table is set once more for three persona, 
and it is loaded with the simple dishes 
of which Joseph was once #0 fond, and 
crowned with flowers he plantea, And 
then she sat down with Uncle Auber to 
watch his coming, her nervous littie hands 
dropping the shells every moment. 

“Put them away, dear,’’ said the kindly 
old man, who was almost as nervous as 
herself; and sne gathered them up with a 
srr ile, and began to errange the flowers, 

“How is this, dear uncle?” she saic, 
with a slight paleness about her lips. 
“Here is a meadow saffron among my 
roses and lilies !’’ 

“Ah, how did that happen 7” said Auber. 
‘Well, never mind, love, the iower does 
not speak truth this morning.”’ 

‘*] cannot tell, uncle,” she said, atweently. 
‘*Porhaps, indeed, ‘my bewt days are gone,’ 
as the flower says.”’ 

Uncle Auber turned from her to the 
window, to hide the tear that started —for 
he, too, drew an omen from the flower; 
and in so doing, he espied # speck in the 
distance, which on coming nearer, look 
the semblance of figures waiking. 

There were two. Oné, the tallest, looked 
like Joseph, and soon he saw that it was, 
indeed, his adopted son. The other was a 
woman. 

He did not dare to tell Kugenie that he 
was coming; for he heard her quick 
breathing and knew how excited she 
would become, It would be better, he 
thought, for her not to watch the approach. 

At Jast, he could keep it no longer. He 
rushed out tothe garden througb which 
they mustocome, and Eugenie foilowed, 
like onéinadream. The soldier sprang 
forward and clasped both in one embrace, 
then turning, be drew another toward bim 
while Eugenie lay trembling on bis arm, 
and said simply, ‘‘Uncie and Cousin Eu- 
genie, this ismmy wife!’ 


o o - 7 . oe 


In the cottage, tended faithfully by 


Auber, who is both fatherand motner to 
the poor yirl now, Eugenie sita, folding 
up imaginary work, while each morning 
she ,008 Out © Carry it A napk 4 
hand kere hie!l, at a few she a, fre 6! 
iene a 2 y 

aves em to be ri embroidery at 
finished boxes, w) ) sheis to take 
for sale. 
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Ask her for whom she isthus working, 
and she will tell you, witha slight blush 
on her pele cheeks, thatebe has a friend 
inthe army for whom she is hoping to 
earn enough to purchase his discharge 
from service. 

Thos fer had I written out the life of 
poor Eugenie, Lovers uf fiction may think 
Iam about to spoil all the romance witch 
belongs to my story; but benevoleat, mat 
ter-of fact readers will rejoice when I teil 
them thata letter from Uncle Auber, re- 
ceived by afriend in Paris, teiis wus thet 
Joseph's German wife died last year, and 
that a new happiness has driven the paie- 
ness from Kugenie’s cheek, and the heavy 
cloud from ber life, 

i 6 


A Bap Snor.—A French landed proprie- 
tor and a colunel of dragoons bad a deadiy 
quarrel; blood only could wash out the 
insults that had passed between them. 

Both men were eccentric to a degree, 
and they agreed that lots should be drawn, 
aud that the loser should at once proceed 
to soiwwe retired spot and shoot himee!lf. 

The next morning the opponents and 
their seconds met at a small cafe outside 
the town, Lots were duly drawn, the 
landed proprietor proving the winner. 

The oolone! took bis bad fortune calmly; 
he wrote a few lines upon a piece of paper, 
which be banded to his second, took an af- 
fectionate farewell of all, and forgave his 
more fortunate adversary asa Cbristian 
geontieman ought to do, 

He then, accepting the loaded pistol, 
moved steadily into an adjoining room 
and closed the door The others remained 
breathlessly awaiting the detonation which 
wasto eonvey tothem the finale of the 
tragedy. 

At lastitcame., Eagerly they ran to the 
door of the fatal chamber, when it was 
thrown open, and the supposed defunct 
stood on the thresbold grasping the smok- 
ing weapon, 

“Heavens, gentiemen,’’ exciaimed te, 
with « bland sunile, ‘is it not unfortunate? 
I have missed myself!’ 

ar 


A SgeLL.—A neat “nell” is described in 
Mr. Barnum’s autobiography. He was 
staying at a certain hotel, when one of the 
group of men who were chatting together 
proposed that they should havea race to a 
feuce some hundred yards away, and that 
the last man who touched it ebould un 
dergo « penalty not wholly unconnected 
with the purchase of champagne. 

Barnum declared that he could not run, 
he carried too inuch weight, and was uct 
in training; but a much more poncerous 
old gentioman deciared that he woul t try, 
and Karnum therefore consented alms, 
thinking that at any rate he could beat the 
“nineteen stunner,.’”’ 

They made a fair start, and Karnum wes 
astonished to find himself leading, in 
spite of weight and bad condition. He 
continued to irake play « length ahead, 
and suddenly the peculiarity of the fact 
that he should be beating young and active 
men flashed upon him. 

There must, he fell, bo @ trick some 
where; 80, on reaching the rail, instead of 
touchiog it, he turned round aod watehed 
his various rivals in the race. No one vine, 
however, touched the rail, and then the 
wily showinan saw through the caten. 

If he bad touched it, be would have been 
‘the last man’’ to do so, a8 none of Lhe reat 
would bave put 4 band upon it on any 
account. 

a oe 

Dakk Houks.—There aré dark bours 
dark hours, toatl mark the history of the 
brightest year, For not «a whole month in 
any of the thousand of the past, periape, 
bas the sun shone brilliantly all the time. 
And there have been coid and stormy 
days \n every year. 

And yetthe mists and shadows of the 
darkest hou: s were dissipated, and fitted 
beedivossliy away. The crusiest of tue ice 
fetters bave been broken “aud dissolved, 
and the tort furious storm loses ite power 
to) alarin. 

And whats parabie is all this of buman 
fear of our inside world, where the beart 
works at its destined labor! Here, too, 
We bave the overehadowing of dark hours, 
and many a coid biast chills the Leart to 
its core, 


But what tatters it? Man i born « 
béero, and it is only by darkutess and 
Storimis that berolseu: gains ite greatest and 
vest GeVvelopiment and sstrat i the 
kindies the blieck ¢ j 4 

as 
“ 4 

a 

b, and it wi ail Work we 
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tHtumorous., 


JUST Koon 

We eat on the etalr 

There was just room for two 
We were ot aware, 
Aes @e eat on the etatr, 
Thet amin wae there, 

Kignt there in full view, 
She ent-—m the «tare 
Phere wae just tenn for two 


What jart of speech is kissing 7A 
Cem junction ° 
A borse it i eaid chews tlobacco, 
have Often secu a fast driven horse smoke, 

**He said I was sweet as suyar,’’ said 
Maude. 

“Vowdered’ 

Someone who believes that ‘brevity 
“Don't emt stale 


We 


‘queried Mabel 


fa the wont af wit writers, 
They 11 Woop 


YQ cumberte 


akin 


thetmnciven, 


Mh chamois 


to drown 


and the sponge 
but when they 


sponge look water 


wrteet 


pecrt tee thee twee the 


There is never any difliculty in find- 


ing people to piny fret Nddle; but, ob, how 
lard 10 te er wet the test of the orchestra! 
lt wa cheerful heart is a continual 


fenet, there tnaet be «a large number of people 


whodonot got & ey iare Ineal once & year 


We socer at the Siamese for worship- 
ping the « thant; tut think of the money 
that te patd bere annually Just Go mee it! 


the 


continued bila mer 


Althouvh it commenced Ww storm 


ee Cee prenmeher 


mon and when be bad Onished the thunder 
C lapped 

Father, wishing lo impress the lesson: 
Now, my aon, tell ie why | punished you 

oo, sobbing Tiatatt—you ve fogged me, 
au’ now ye lon tkoow what you done tt for! 

Mra. Wiyway: lcanu never keep that 
Comat of om the sack. It is ulwaye fail 
ti loows 


Mr. Wiy way Well, tts « fall comet 


‘This is @ Sard world,’? murmured 
the young wan 

‘Tea? seniind abe, ° 
loaned 18 Be BENT cones fie 
twlee a @eok 


‘one doesn t realize how 


lle of « Dteyle Oonee of 


“DT have one request to make,’ said 
three pore Qty Cy pre wetier, when sho had accepted 
hiert ectnegebany ert proposal of taurthage. 

Natee bt, teey loove 

bet ue eelect ty succeom*or at the dosk." 

Fog: Phe tram at the time was yo- 
tow stttiomfies an bour Ll was brushed off by 
& prerite 

Bete Deen eer Were you tujured ? 

Femeu Pothe amount of a quarter 

Mother: When the boy in the other 
louee thie w stenes at you, why didn’t you 
eerie are be toe? 

Dirty) Teeemtiee, tonto, bean throw them 
back better than you. He's were likely to 
eee ciit 

Stout tan, whose appetile has been 


the envy of bis fellow boarder: | deciare, | 


have tires buttons of my veut 

Mistioss af the house, who line beon aching 
tir lve oo bint You will probably Nod 
thew a thie clinstiny cenertan, She 


Distressed youny mother with crying 


aby 1 ratliwa at: Jeemr, dear, Din sure J 
tlon‘tkoos « ab Ger cles with thiis clifld! 

hind and theaugtttul bachelor, who te sented 
Cre Clnes Cope geen tie tf Shall L open the window 
for you, madan 

“LT don’t believe whippings do chil- 
dren any «art, euld Mra. Wiggins “Why, I 
Wiitpepred Jo otiteay a€ the pPlileoggtapher as three 
Chisverw lve ‘ eo Wwertsicdin € lomo priewemmad, ariel 
lie wt ml ae Clos sud Aisagre: able as 
ever 

Friend: Why do you write ‘dictated’ 
mt Clie bere oe fyeurtetters? You have 
thc) Alfia ut ' 1 tyjmeywriter 

Ueamttie se cana No, Vat bis a tighity poor 
apeller, aod tf there are any tuistakes In my 


betters, bine re 
mbertitag i apelin 


clplent will lay the blameon the 


“T’'m very glad to have been of any 


Coumtart ter yarue prem husband, my good 
woman hut What thade you send for me, tn 
stem i of ater’? 

“Well, str, its Cyprus tay husband's 
Kittin justitent for our 


ithe risk 


yerut crn tel 
prevent 
got, and we didoa thin 
ain dear mituteter to ru 


**tlow do you like your new cook ?” 
“*P’reaty wel “lie ta 
badly, and thremks oweryth 
der ber band 


bot tent clean, Cooks 
fox that comes un 
bist whe liam cre word quality 
A VETY GNOCOM MM Che bOowadays 

“What ie that’ 


“Why, she il stay! 


Foud father: If that boy of mine has 
any particular bent lean'’t Gud tt 
I’ bi thcwwarge tee Wh 


st es periinents lave you 


nade ton ? at? 
7 ‘ Very thereugh one Ll pwuve 
ter t« printing press, a stenm engine, a 
c of inte ‘ eet of tools, and a los of 
t * ire! . ee leoct 1 to Ond out 
7 t { we e ev ry Ca 
* “ 
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“BETWIXT DARK AND DAYLIGHT. 
“Between the dark and the daylight” 





neous to bring up before the mind’s eye 
| that hour, so uneasy to many & weak in- 


valid, that ushers in the early day. 


This is all too often « creepy-creepy, un- | 


canny kind of an bour tos convalescent 
Nhe may bave slept fairly well in tbe fore 


| partof the night; but sbe has swakened — 


| 





| ber rest, That 


far, far too noon. The window-blinds are 
still down, and the grey dawn is begin-— 
ning to creep through them. There is no 
other light in the room, for the night light 
has long since gone sputtering out, % 
hardly anything is visible. 

It is cold too, and cheeriews. And what 
a long time it will be before the servants 
stir and someone comes in with the mornr- 
ing cup of tea or chocolate. Slumber still | 
seale every eye in the house, and she 
would not dream of depriving anyone of 
would be selfish, she 
thinks. So will lie and count the weary 
minutes till grandfather's clock on the 
staircase grunts out the hour of night. 

How she wishes she could only get off to 
sicop agein! She tries and tries, on this 
side and on that; but all ion vain. The very 
pillow bas hardened its heart against her, 
and the attempt to sleep only sete her 
brain on fire and whirls her from one dis- 
agreeable train of thought to another. 

Happy birds begin tosing—if sheis a 
dwelier in the quiet, green counts y—-spar- 
bicker, cocks crow in the distance, 
and every sound nearor afer telia that 
(iod's world is awakening tothe joy and 
giadness of another day. 

Kut she— ‘9h, dear! ob, dear!” she 
says, half aloud. “Will it uever, never 
be morning 7’ 

Now, reader, if this paper of mine does 
no otber good save that of giving ea few 
hints to the convalescent or the weakly, 


rows 


who aweke between the dark and the day- | 


light, it will not, | think, be written in 
vain. 

Sleep, you must know, is essential to all 
of us; but it is life itself to the invalid. 
‘The strong can do with probably only five 
hours, if the work of the day bas been 
performed outof door We should also 
remember that some people can sleep 
more in three bours than otberscan in ten, 
and seven hours of genuine slumber docs 
more good than « dozen if the 
sleep be indifferent and disturbed by 
wearying dreams. You see, one cannot 
sleep bealibfully unless blood almost com- 
pletely departs from the brain, leaving no 
more in the millions of tiny, hair-like 
branching Diowd- vessels, than is sufficient 
to carry on a species of organic life. 

The most perfect form of sleep we are 
acquainted with in Nature is protat y 
that Into which the trees fali during the 
winter, Yonder, for ¢xamp.e, is a great 
sycamore nod nodding in the breeze just 
outside my Wigwam window while ! 
write, Itis jesfiess and bare and uncon- 
rious, When sutamer winds rustied its 
bonnie branches, and suumner sunshine 
Klittered on every les!, that tree was con- 
scious of @ feeling of gentie warmth if 
nothing else, and had anyone lopped a 
limb from it, though incapabie of feeling 
pain, the wound would at least have feit 
cold. 

Kut now the tree is wrapped in deepest 
siumber, It seems dead and yet it iw 
alive, and already budilets are beginning 
to shoot out on every twig. That isa 
healthy tree, and its sleep is natural. By- 
and-by the sap will return, and it will 
once more awaken. 

I have told you of the tiny bicod-veaseis 
ofthe brain. They are elasiic as to their 
walls, end smell though they be, they are 
supplied by nerves still smaller. 

.ole this now: If the tone of the body 
and nerves is well kept up; ifthe heart is 
strong enough on both sides; if sufficient 


anyone 


open alr exercise is taken every day: if | 
sufficient food and no more is taken, and 


ifthe mind is easy and free from the ef- 


fects of excitement, then bad sleep is a| 


| sheer im possibility. 


| is weak, and the nerves which incite the | 


|} and arethus the motor 


Bat during iiness of some kinds, and 
e- pecially during cou vaieecence, the body 


contraction of those tiny biood-vessels, 
force which com 
pels the expulsion of the blood, have 
Kreatly lost their power, and #0 sleep at ite 
best is bad, and therefore fitful. 

Atthat hourof the morning then, be 
tween the dark and the daylight, the body 


is at ite weekest, tbe heart at its feebiest | 
point It is ebb tide, and at this time the 
aup of lifels m<reapt to flicker and g: 
ut (han at any other period of the day or 

gt 

A is “a sta face ace with be 
jueetin, Low is the fitful sleep of the 
OvVaiiad Of ConVaigscent to be rendered 


more healtbfal, and that weary early wak- 
ing prevented? Manifestiy by strenthen- 
ing the muscles and nerves, and so restor- 
ing the balance of nature. 


| the body and elevate the copstitation Jo 
| much good when skilfully administered, 
| worse (ban useless. 

Your mainstay is food. 

Food that can be easily digested. Food 
| before going to sieep. But above all, food 
that can be taken early in the morning be- 
| tween the dark and the daylight. 
| ‘This enables the convalescent to get s 
| firmer hold of life; it tones the nerves ard 
restores resiliency to the brain capillaries. 

The food that is tasty is more likely to 
digest, becauseit excites the flow of the 
salivary glands. Contrary to the generally 
| received opiuion, s morrel of cheese is 
sometimes eminently digestible on this 
very account 


MORPHINE 


THE VHIO CHEMICAL WOERKS, 





OPtLUM HABI IiTe une. 
NEVER fail Write for par- 
he alare aul testinescia &. 

LiMa, OHlY. 


RIPARS TABULES REGULATE THE STOMACH LIVER And 
BJWELS AND PURITY THE 81.088 
rAKULES are the best Medicine known 
for todigestion, Billeasneen, Meadacte, ¢ ctistipetion 
IP) sper fa Chronute Liver Troutles. Uizziness (?ffen- 
tive Mreath, and all disorders of Ue >tvmarh, 
and bewel 

Hipans taboles are pleasans t+ take. safe, effectual, 
amd give immetiate relief, sold by druggist 
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moon hh atl 
prea veut 


KiNG 


CjALEOEN Waka Ghem) ter GID) pe 
expences Ss aple tree porsit 
peasant ami de> trable Acsdress, ©1110 stamp, 


Mit. Co., T 87, ¢ nicage 


DOLLARD & CO 


TOUPEE wie 


i223 
CHESTNUT &8T 
Philadelphia, 
Premier Artistes 
IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the CELEBRATED G0) SAMFEH 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TUOU- 
| PERS, and Manufacturers of Every Lescription of 
| Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
| Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentiemen 
measure their own heads with acea 
TOUPEES AND SCALFE, | FOR WIGS, INCURS. 

INCHES. No.1. The round of 


The round of the 

i No.2 From forebead vver 

From forehead the head to neck, No. 2. 

No.3. From ear to ear 
over the top. 

far as required. No.4. From ear to car 
the forehead. 





No.1. 


Toa 


stared, and as cheap as soy ment in the Unton 
Letters from any part of the worki will receive a'- 


tention. 

Deliard’s Herbaniuam Extract fer the 
Hair. 

pow ‘s for aot alty yonen, ana tes it. inerite are 

guch that, | while ay hae never yet bawn ev ortised. the 


Also POLL *s REGEN EIA VE CREAM w 
be use! in con the Hertentum when the 


oe series Sen See 
Mrs. Gorter writes to Messrs. Doliard 
& Co, i> cok lee & tells af ee eee 


tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
| obtain anything equal tw itas a dressing for the hair 


in Kngland. 
MKS. EDBONDGUS HURTER 


Nov., 2. '68. Norwich. eo 4 a a 
NAVY PAY UPFICE, PHILADELPHIA 
1 have used ‘‘Deilard’s Herteniam Extract t 
Vegetabie Halr Wash.’’ reguiariy for opwards of fiv- 


years with great advantage. My hair, from rajpid'y 
thinning, was early restore], and has Kept vy it 
in {ts wonted thickness and strength. It is the bert 


wash | have ever used. 
A. W. KUSBELL, U. 8. N 


To MSs. KICHAKD DOLLARD, (22 Chestnut st., Phiia 

I bave frequently. during s number of years, und 
the ‘‘Dollard’s Herbaniam Extract."’ and | a0 uo 
Rnow of any which eqguais it asa pi ‘ 
and healthful cleanser of Var hair. 


*7 LON AD 3 MY ZES 
District. 


Ex-Momber of Congress, 6th 
~— Te wholesale wd retail, and 
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DOLLA RD & CO 
1223 CHESTNUT STREFT. 


GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHATIN 
isADIBS’ AND CHILDREN’S Hails CUTTING. 
None but [’ractical Mair and Female Artiste Eu 

plowed 
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PIANOS ORGANS 


AND 
Were Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND DIPLO- 
MAS, also chosen for 32 STATE AND FOR- 
EIGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


Twenty Medals and rin oe ngpene were taken |y 
| makers of the raw ater 3 y me in con- 
| anaeing Se Cretan ‘ 
| The <¢ im the Fs ww? m the 
/ Wonderful Orchestral Attachment ond Prac- 
| tice Clavier, the greates the age a 

Harp, Zither. Banjo. Mandolin, Guitar, 
Clavicord, Dulcimer, Spinet. Harpsichord 
Music Box, Autoharp, Bag Pipe, Etc 


THE CROWN IS THE ONLY PIANO WORTH 
Sto © MORE THAN IT CosTs 


BEN 


GEO. P Manwtacturer 
245-253 W ashingtoa Boul., CHICAGO. | >. A 
Lon'’t buy a Piano imgan until you 


— 
/ and examine a “Crows” and get prices. 


BReside-, while drugs that tend to tone | 


narcotics or sleeping draughts are ssa rule— 


Liver 


| Reading Railroad. 
| Amthracite Coal. No Smoke. 


On and after May I7. iss. 
| Trains Leave heading Terminal, Phtiade 


Neo Cinder 





Buffalo Day Ex 
Partor and Dining Car ' datiy — =x 
| Klack Diamond F xpress : W eek-d | + 
| For Buffalo, (Parior Car) in pa (<= 
| Buffalo and Chicago Exp. { datty 6HMym +s 
| Sleeping =a ' <.ipm 
i Wetheny eok-days, 5.35, 10.% a i“ 
pm. i (seer a 9 adie 
Leck lan and Bellefuute Express 
(Sieep + ——~, A Me, yp m. 
FOR NEW YORK. 
leave Beatin Terminal, 4.10, 7.3, (two-hour 
train), §.%, 9.3). 10.30. 11.00a m, 12.45, (dining car), 
1.m@, 3.06, 4.00, 4.02, 5.00, 6.10, 7m, _ ee ar) 
m. 12.10 night Sundays—*.10, 5.9), 9 a, 
1.5 (dining car) @ m, 1.90, 3.55, 6.10, 6.10 ¢ (dina 
car) p m. 12.1 o t. 
Leave Uth ar but Sts., 3.55, 7.54, 0.0. om 
11-4, am, 12.57 (Dini =. — 4.1, 6.1% #9 
(dining car), 11. id] m. 55, 0.3 am. lig 





(dining car), 4.10, 6 1 818 hung car 11.4% pm. 
Leave New York, foot of street, 4.3), « m@, 
8.15 9.00. 10.00. 11.30 a m, 1.30, ct Se 41 
4.3% (two-hour train), con 6.m, 

9.0, 


ay 
ou 
SEER. 
& 
fest 
ai 
E 
a 
f 


Foun B 
9.00, 11.@a m, rare 7 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS 


| For Phosnixvilie and Pottstown. Express, 4s. 19 4 
am, 12.4, (Saturdays only 2.30), 4.6, 6.3), 
m. Accom., 4.8%, 7.4 U,@ am, 1.44 45 ih 
7.0 p m. Sundays - Express, 4.00. 9.6 2 m, Ii» 
Pm Accom., 7.0, 11.8 a m, 6.15. pm. 

For Keading @xpresa. 6.6, 10.% am, I2.#. (Sater 
days only 2.39), 4.4, 6.3' 1.0um. Accom... 45 
7.% am, 1.42, 4.4, 5.53 7.3) p m. Sanday -Ex- 
press 4.00, 9.06am, ll. pm. Accom., 7.H am 
6.15 p m. 

For Lebanon and Harrixtbarg— Express, $.5, W.% 
m, (Saturdays only 2.9), 4.6, 623) p m. Accom 
4Dam 1.4,7.0) >» mw Sunday—Expree, io 
7.Wam. Accom., 6.15. 

For l’ottsville- Express, 4.45, 


10.0% am, Saturday 


only 2.9), 4.05, 6.3), 11.30 = - Accom., 43, 7.6 
am, i. a pm. Sunday ~ ae 1D, 31.6 a m 
1.-wpm. Accom 6.3)p m. 


For Shamokin aod W tlitaunsy ar Express, +. t.'5 
am, 4.6 11.4 p mw. Suan -Erpres 9.6 2 m 
Te pm. Additional for Shamekio - F.ipres, wee 
days, 6.0) pm. Accom., 4.2) am. Bunmdays fs 
press 4.0 am 

For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10.65 a m. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 
Leave Chestnat Street and South Street Wharv-s 


W eek -days -FExpress, 9.00, a m, 2, (“atarlay» 
only 3 06), 4.00, 5.00. p m. Accommedation, >a 
Ms Sundays— Express, 9.0), bl. a 





m “anpmodation, 3.002 m. 4.45 p m. 
Leave Atlautic City depot-- Week-days-- Express, 7.4 
9@am, 3.9, 5.3) pm. Accommudatiun, 66 


am, 4.42pm. Sundays--Express, 4.0), 5.9) 5. p 
m. Accommadation, 7.15am, 4.15 pm. 
tarior Care on all express trains. 

Brigantine, week-days, 5.0 am. 4.3) p mw. 

Lakewoul, week-days, §.00am, 4.15 p m. 


FOR CAVE MAY. 


 undays, 9.15 4 m 


VW eek-days, 9.15 a m, 4.15 p m. 
Av pm 


Leave Cape May, week-days, 7.55 a m, 

Sumdlays, 4.40 pm. 

Detailed time labies at ticket offices, NS. E. corner 
Bread and Chestnut streets, 63 Chestnut street, he 
(bestou t street, 605. Third street, 62 Market street 
a6 @._ stations, 

Unton Transfer Company will call for aml ches 
peceage f from hotels and residences. 

WEIGARD, c. G. HANCOCK, 

General Superintendent. Genera! lassenget Ageu 


WASHINGTON PARK 


on the Delaware. 


ttraction has ever been pre 


No greater « 
Philadelphia public than 


sented to the 
the 


Marvelous Electric Fountain 


which is exhibted FREE OF GHAKGLS 
every afternoon and evening. This four 
tain cost $75 (Wand is the most tmagnir 
centonein the world. It plays at -¢ 
74H und §30 p.m. The full spectacu 
display is given at the latter hour 


GILMORE’S FAMOUS BAND 


eeeeerereeee eeeeee 


With Victor Herbert as Conductor, ev" 
two concerts daily, every afwerncut at 
and every ev venting at Sep Thee 
certs are absolute ly free of charg 


Exhibition of the Vitascope 
Every Afternoon and Evening 
outs from Arch and South Sta. Wharvs 
direct to the Park, every 15 min 
from9 a. M until 10 PF. ™ Bomt= | 


tis Street Wharf, Kenstincton, dally, of 
10a M., 12 noon, 2.4 Gands rs 


| 
| Round Trip Fare, 20c. 


Children with parents free. 


-: LINCOLN PARK:-: 

Chicago 

Marine 
Band 











(T. P. BROURKE, © 
Concerts Daily 
2 and 7.15 p. ™ 


A Whole Show Given tn THE VITfAnct?! 
| ALLYN and LINGARD, Character Artist 
THE LARGEST AND MOST BOVE 
SHOOT THE CHUTE 
PASSENGERS LANDED IN THE PS! 
Thus av« ling ring 
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in Fare. Reund Tri; 


CHILDKEN FREE 


Ne Advance 
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every hour Su 
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